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‘“* Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.”,-—Ant. & CLEo. 


JANUARY, 1884. 


THE PORTRAITS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 


III. THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 


PERHAPS the best known of all the por- 
traits professing to represent Shakespeare is 


the Chandos. Certainly it is the most famil- 
iar to the large mass of people. The cheap 
plaster cast, hawked about the streets by the 
Italian image vender, is modelled after this 
portrait, while the handsome bronze that one 
puts over his clock has the same features. In 
a word, the Chandos is the popularly accepted 
representation of Shakespeare. How this 
has come about it would be difficult to say, 
unless it be that the public would not have 
the Stratford bust or the Droeshout engraving. 
Those are both well authenticated, and are 


the only two that are, but they have not met 
with popular favor like the Chandos. 

In September, 1848, the Earl of Ellesmere 
purchased the Chandos portrait at the sale of 
paintings, etc., belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham, for three hundred and fifty-five 
guineas, and in March, 1856, he presented it 
to the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

The catalogue of that collection contains 
the following information concerning this 
portrait: ‘*The Chandos Shakespeare was 
the property of John Taylor, the player, by 
whom, or by Richard Burbadge, it was 
painted. The picture was left by the former, 
in his will, to Sir William D’Avenant. After 
his death it was bought by Betterton, the 
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actor, upon whose decease, Mr. Keck, of the 
Temple, purchased it for forty guineas, from 
whom it was inherited by Mr. Nicholls, of 
Michenden House, Southgate, Middlesex, 
whose only daughter married James, Marquis 
of Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, 
father to Anna Eliza, Duchess of Bucking- 
ham.”’ 

The John Taylor referred to above is prob- 
ably a mistake for Joseph Taylor, as there 
was no John Taylor who was an actor. Per- 
haps, however, John Taylor, the painter, is 
intended. He painted two portraits of Taylor, 
the Water poet, which are in the Picture 
Gallery at Oxford. They bear the words 
‘¢ John Taylor pinx. 1655,’’ and are said to be 
painted in the same style as the Chandos 
portrait. 

After the picture had been purchased by 
the Earl of Ellesmere, the late Mr. John 
Payne Collier read a paper concerning it, be- 
fore the old Shakespeare Society, exhibiting 
the portrait to the members at the same time. 
Mr. Collier inclined to the belief that it was 
painted by Richard Burbadge, the actor, who 
possessed some skill in painting. Burbadge’s 
portrait, painted by himself, is at Dulwich 
College, and Mr. Collier thought that it bore 
evidence of having been painted in a similar 
manner. This has been denied, however, by 


H. Rodd, who was a good judge of old pic- 


tures. He says that both pictures are of the 
one period, that they have both been care- 
lessly cleaned, and that they have both been 
retouched ; but that the portrait of Burbadge 
is not well drawn or colored, and that as a 
work of art it does not compare well with the 
Chandos portrait. Rodd believed that the 
latter was painted by Cornelius Jansen. This 
is not probable, however, as he is supposed 
not to have come to England before 1618, 
when he took up his residence in Blackfriars. 
The truth is, the painter of the Chandos 
portrait is not known, and, it is only reason- 
able to presume, he never will be. 

Mr. Collier stated that the next owner of 
the portrait was Joseph Taylor, but he said 
nothing about his having painted it. 

Sir William D’Avenant is reputed to have 
been the next possessor of this portrait, and 
there seems to be a peculiar appropriateness 
in thus attributing to his possession the 
alleged portrait of him to whom tradition has 
assigned a nearness of kin—though not in a 
legal manner. 

On the death of D’Avenant his principal 
creditor, John Otway, sold his personal prop- 
erty, and this portrait was included in the 
sale: Betterton, the actor, purchased it, and 
while it was in his possession Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made a copy from it which he pre- 


sented to Dryden. In return Dryden sent 
the painter some verses commencing : 


‘«‘ Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing as I write ; 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 

His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write, 

And I, like Teucer under Ajax, fight ; 

Bids thee, through me, be bold; with dauntless breast 
Contemn the bad and emulate the best : 

Like his, thy criticks in the attempt are lost, 

When most they rail, know thou, they envy most.”’ 


Dryden’s copy of the portrait afterwards 
came into the possession of Earl] Fitzwilliam, 
and Dr. Waagen, in the Art Treasures of 
Great Britain, states that it shows ‘‘ the same 
features as those in the Chandos picture.”’ 

Other copies have been made, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in 1760, for Bishop Newton ; by 
Ozias Humphrey, in 1783, for Malone, which 
is now in the possession of the Garrick Club; 
and an anonymous copy, in 1768, which was 
presented by Capell to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

To return to the history of the original 
Chandos portrait: It next became the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Barry, the celebrated actress, 
who afterwards sold it for forty guineas to Mr. 
Robert Keck, of the Temple, London ; but 
Steevens sneeringly says of this sale, that 
‘*from the price of forty guineas paid for 
the supposed portrait of our author to Mrs. 
Barry, the real value of it should not be in- 
ferred. The possession of something some- 
what more animated than canvas might have 
been included, though not specified, in a bar- 
gain with an actress of acknowledged gallan- 
try.”’ 

A Mr. Nicoll, Nicholl, or Nicholls was the 
next owner (his name is spelled in a variety 
of ways by different writers), and his daugh- 
ter marrying James, Marquis of Caernarvon, 
afterwards Duke of Chandos, it descended to 
their daughter, Anna Eliza, Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos. At the sale of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s effects in September, 
1848, it was purchased by the Earl of Elles 
mere for three hundred and fifty-five guineas. 
By him, as before stated, it was presented, 
in March, 1856, to the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Such is the pedigree of this famous por 
trait. It will be seen that very little is posi- 
tively known regarding it, but that much that 
has been given above is founded on mere 
statements and conjectures. In length and 
in containing celebrated names its pedigree 
is far ahead of either the Stratford bust or 
the Droeshout engraving, but while they are 
perfectly well authenticated, this one 3 
largely made up of allegations not capable of 
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proof. ‘* My uncle’saccount,”’ says Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite, in Zhe School for Scandal, ‘is 
the more circumstantial, I will allow, but I 
believe mine to be the only true one for all 
that,’’ and certainly the pedigree of the Chan- 
dos is ‘‘ the more circumstantial.”’ 

After Mr. Collier had read his paper before 
the old Shakespeare Society Zhe Atheneum 
contained an anonymous article, in which Mr. 
Collier’s statement that the portrait was 
painted by Burbadge is doubted, and the 
copy of Oldy’s notes to Langbaine is thus 
given entire: 

‘*Mr. Nicholas (Nicholl) of Southgate has a 
picture of Shakespeare which they say was 
painted by old Cornelius Jansen, others by 
Rich. Burbadge the player. 

‘Mr. Keck of the Temple gave Mrs. Barry 
4o guineas for her Shakespeare—the same.’ 

The writer of the Atheneum article states 
that he believes the present Chandos portrait 
to be acopy of one painted by Burbadge, but 
fails to give any reasons for thinking so. 

The portrait is painted on canvas, and is 
twenty-two inches high and eighteen inches 
w' le. Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have 
been of the opinion that it was left in an un- 
finished state by the artist, but Mr. Rodd, in 
a letter to Mr. Forster (4 few Remarks by 
Henry Rumsey Forster on the Chandos Por- 
trait of Shakespeare * * * and a letter upon 
the same, by H. Rodd, 8vo, London, 1849, p. 
18) thinks that Sir Joshua could never have 
held this opinion, and attributes this peculiar 
appearance to too frequent and injudicious 
cleaning. He says: ‘‘Sir Joshua must have 
known that neither the ancient nor the mod- 
ern masters finished the borders, and the more 
minute details and subordinate parts of their 
pictures, before they had completed the face. 
The oval border and dark-red colored back- 
ground of the picture in question have not 
only been highly finished, but are now very 
pure, and with the exception of a slight dam- 
age over the head, it is not retouched or 
‘painted over.’ The face, hair, and dress 
have suffered more or less by an unskillful 
cleaner. Whoever was the person intrusted 
toclean it, he must have used a strong alkali, 
as the finish and glazing of the face are much 
damaged, and even the collar, which, being 
nearly all composed of white lead, is more 
durable, has materially suffered ; the most re- 
markable thing is, that the mouth still 
remains perfect, and sweetly beautiful it is! 
The dress has suffered ; but there is sufficient 
of the picture left—the outline being perfect 
—for a skillful repairer to correct the whole, 
not by ‘ painting over,’ but by stippling in 
the small particles with paint or water-color 
where rubbed off, to match the parts left.’’ 
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Friswell, in his Zzfe Portraits of William 
Shakespeare, 4to, London, 1864, p. 31, says: 
‘¢ The picture, which is in oil, and on canvas, 
is at first glance disappointing. One cannot, 
readily imagine our essentially English Shake- 
speare to have been a dark, heavy man, with a 
foreign expression, of a decidedly Jewish 
physiognomy, thin curly hair, a somewhat 
lubricious mouth, red-edged eyes, wanton lips, 
with a coarse expression, and his ears tricked 
out with ear-rings. The forehead has a some- 
what noble aspect, but has been retouched by 
a clumsy restorer. The eyes are hardly well 
rendered in any print but that after Ozias 
Humphreys, and those have a little exaggera- 

-tion. They are of dark brown, and fixed in 
a thoughtful gaze. The eyes are full, and 
somewhat heavy, the supra-orbital ridge well 
developed and round, as it is in the bust—in 
the Houbraken portrait it is flat. The hair, 
which is auburn inclining to* dark brown, is 
in great profusion, the chin and upper lip 
fully covered with hair, the upper lip very 
short and totally different from that of the 
Stratford bust or the Droeshout portrait. 

‘¢ The dress of the figure, so far as we are 
now able to distinguish, is of black satin, the 
collar of lawn, plain and simple, with white 
strings, which show through the beard, and 
are sewn over the collar. The painting has 
been very much scrubbed, and has been in- 
jured by injudicious cleaners and restorers.”’ 

The portrait is painted in an oval, repre- 
senting stone, and the background is of a 
reddish brown. The inner edge of this oval 
has a reflected light in one part of it, to rep- 
resent the thickness of the stone. This gives 
somewhat of a yellowish tinge surrounding 
the head, and has been referred to by some 
writers to show that this portrait is a copy of 
the date of Kneller’s pictures, that being a 
characteristic of the latter. In reality, how- 
ever, there is no such yellowness around the 
head as these writers have claimed; indeed, 
the whole background is so dark that it is 
necessary to have a good light to see what its 
color is. 

George Scharf, an F. S. A. and an artist of 
some repute, contributed a valuable and inter- 
esting paper on Zhe Principal Portraits of 
Shakespeare to Notes and Queries for April 
23d, 1864. ‘This admirable, though brief, 
essay was subsequently reprinted in book 
form, in 24mo, in the same year. On page 8 
Mr. Scharf thus gives his opinion of this 
portrait: ‘‘It is painted on coarse English 
canvas, covered with a groundwork of green- 
ish grey, which has been rubbed bare in 
several parts, where the coarse threads of the 
canvas happen most to project. Only a few 
parts of the face have been retouched with a 
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reddish paint. Some portions of the hair 
seem to have been darkened, and a few 
touches of deep madder red may have been 
added to give point to the nostrils and eye- 
lids. The background is a rich dark red; 
but the whole tone of the picture has become 
blackened, partly in consequence of the grey 
ground protruding, and partly from the red 
colors of the flesh tints having deepened toa 
brownish tone. This at first sight gives the 
complexion a dull, swarthy hue. The fea- 
tures are well modelled, and the shadows 
skillfully massed, so as to produce a portrait 
in no way unworthy of Van Somer or Cor- 
nelius Jansens. It would be folly to specu- 
late on the name of the artist, but any one 
conversant with pictures of this period would, 
upon careful examination, pronounce it re- 
markably good if only the production of an 
amateur.’’ 

Boaden thinks very favorably of the Chan- 
dos portrait, and takes Steevens to task for 
calling it the ‘‘ Davenantico-Bettertono-Bar- 
ryan-Keckian-Nicholsian-Chandosan’’ canvas. 
(An Inquiry, &c., 8 vo, London: 1824, p. 44.) 
Boaden evidently believed in its authenticity, 
and seems to have been much impressed with 
Malone’s belief in the portrait. 

Wivell (An Jnquiry, &c., 8 vo, 1827) does 
not place the same confidence in it that his 


predecessor, Boaden, did, and very aptly re- 


marks: ‘If we are to believe that the Chan- 
dos picture was left, by will, to Sir William 
D’ Avenant, we ought to know where that will 
is to be found; also, some proof if Joseph 
Taylor ever painted portraits.’’ 

William Page (4 Study of Shakespeare’ s Por- 
traits, 24mo, London: 1876, p. 40) says: 
‘Let us look next to the Chandos portrait, 
painted probably twelve or fourteen years 
after the Droeshout. Whatever the short- 
comings the picture contains, I think it was 
painted by a man of the craft, and one who 
had committed like artistic sins so many times 
as to fix a habit or manner of not doing it. 

* * * * JT repeat, we are indebted to 
the Arundel Society’s photographs for all we 
can know of any of its claims to any charac- 
teristic likeness to nature or to Shakespeare. 
In the National Portrait Gallery it is almost 
a complete negation, its cleanings and mend- 
ings leaving the expert scarcely a foothold in 
his search for the original picture.’’ 

The Arundel Society photograph from the 
original picture, referred to above, by Mr. 
Page, represented the portrait in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The stone arch surround- 
ing the portrait has almost entirely disap- 
peared, the head has nearly faded out of sight, 
and the white collar is the one distinct thing 
to be seen in the whole picture. Desiring to 


know whether this photograph represented 
the picture as it now is, I asked Dr. C. M. 
Ingleby, of Valentines, Ilford. He very 
kindly wrote me as follows, under the date 
of November 13th, 1883: 

‘*Conformably to your request, I went, 
yesterday, to the National Portrait Gallery, 
taking with me the Arundel Society’s photo- 
graph of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, 
and I beg to report to you as follows: 

‘‘The photograph does not give the least 
notion of the original, which is a carefully 
finished picture, exhibiting none of the dilap- 
idation shown in the photograph. 

‘*If I may trust my recollection of the por- 
trait when it first left the collection of Lord 
Francis Egerton, I should say that the picture 
has been restored since it became national 
property. When I first saw it, it was in very 
bad condition, the cracks in the varnish mar- 
ring the painting. The cracks are still visi- 
ble on close inspection, but they have been 
varnished over. I believe the photograph to 
have been made before the restoration of the 
picture, but of this I cannot be sure, as the 
reds come up so badly in a photograph, and 
not improbably, the picture was not removed 
from the glass which protects it. I could 
discover nothing in it to account for the 
dreadful mess in the nose and mouth in the 
photograph. 

‘‘The portrait in its present-condition is 
represented, with the utmost accuracy, in 
Samuel Cousins’ mezzotint.”’ 

Dr. Ingleby wrote to Mr. George Scharf, 
the Curator of the National Portrait Gailery, 
asking whether the portrait had been cleaned 
or restored. Mr. Scharf replied that it had 
not been cleaned or even varnished, so far as 
he could remember, and that the portrait was 
in a good state of preservation, and did not 
need anything done to it. 

How then can the Arundel Society’s photo- 
graph be explained? The portrait could not 
have been in the condition it is now when that 
photograph was taken, or it would have made 
a much better copy than that shows. Com- 
pare, too, what William Page says supra. I 
fear that the portrait has been ‘‘ restored,’’ as 
it is called, that is, painted over so as to cover 
over much of the original work. 

In George Steevens’ day there was a joke 
about it being ‘‘an old friend with a new 
face,’’ and he called it ‘‘a shadow of ashade.” 
Perhaps the desire to repair this has led to too 
much so-called ‘‘ restoration.’’ 

This portrait is more like the Stratford 
bust than the Droeshout engraving, but many 
persons fail to find any resemblance between 
either of these authentic portraits and the sub- 
ject of the present paper. It is a very Jewish 
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face, and the ear-rings give it a foreign look, 
although it was not uricommon for English- 
men of Shakespeare’s day to wear them. It 
is a most disappointing picture, and those 
bronzes and engravings which have been 
copied from it, and received by the public as 
ideal likenesses of the poet, owe their popu- 
larity to the skill of the artists who made them, 
and not to a literal rendering of the original 
picture, which is most unsatisfactory. 

The full beard given in this portrait helps 
to change its appearance, too. The Stratford 
bust has only the moustache and the tuft on 
the chin; the Droeshout engraving shows the 
moustache and a small amount of hair under 
the lower lip, but the beard on the chin and 
cheeks in the Chandos portrait takes away 
from its resemblance to the others. The fore- 
head is much more like the Stratford bust than 
the Droeshout, but the nose is much longer 
than it is in the bust. 

No portrait of Shakespeare has been so fre- 
quently engraved as the Chandos, and it will 
be impossible to do more than notice some of 
the most striking prints. ‘The earliest plate 
is by M. Vander Gucht, and was published in 
Rowe’s Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, Lon- 
don: 1709). ‘The portrait is in an oval, sup- 
ported on a square pedestal. On either side 
are allegorical representations of Tragedy and 
Comedy, each holding a laurel wreath over 
the poet’s head, and above is an allegorical 
picture of Fame. All the work on the plate 
is better than the portrait of the poet, which 
is quite insignificant in size, and poorly en- 
graved. The hair is much more curly than in 
the original picture, and the costume occupies 
a much more prominent part than it should in 
a copy of the Chandos portrait. 

Theobald’s Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, 
London: 1733), contained a plate engraved 
by G. Duchange and drawn by B. Arlaud. It 
is totally unlike the original painting. The 
face is turned the other way; only a slight 
drooping moustache and goatee are given in- 
stead of the full beard in the original; the 
whole expression of the face is changed, and 
the dress is utterly unlike also. The portrait 
is in an oval, and underneath is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘*Mr. William Shakespeare’’ in neat 
writing. 

G. Vertue engraved a plate which was pub- 
lished in Warburton’s edition of Shakespeare 
(8 vo, London: 1747), with the head re- 
versed, like the last mentioned engraving. 
The hair is very curly, and the expression en- 
tirely different from the original. 

A copy of Duchange’s plate, so far as the 
portrait is concerned, was engraved by Lud. 
du Guernier about this date, but the head is 
turned the correct way. The allegorical 


figures of Tragedy, Comedy, and Fame are 
the same in this plate as in Michael Vander 
Gucht’s, 1709. 

Houbraken engraved a large plate with the 
portrait in an oval, the head looking the 
wrong way, and beneath is a group of musi- 
cal instruments, a mask, etc. This was for 
Birch’s Heads of Lllustrious Persons of Great 
Britain, folio, London: 1743-52. The plate 
is dated 1747, and has been frequently copied 
by later engravers. 

Hanmer’s Shakespeare, first edition (4to, 
London: 1744), contained an engraving by 
H. Gravelot, which is entirely different from 
the original. The head is turned the wrang 
way. In Hanmer’s second edition (4to, 
London: 1771) the same plate was used. 

G. Vander Gucht also engraved another 
plate, with the head reversed, which was used 
in the later editions of Theobald, in 16mo, e. 
g» 197, ete. 

T. Cook copied Houbraken’s engraving, 
but placed the head and figure the right way 
(8vo, published by G. Kearsley, 1766). 

G. Vertue’s 8vo plate was used in John- 
son’s Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, London : 
1765), and in his second edition (8vo, Lon- 
don: 1768); also in Johnson and Steevens’ 
Shakespeare, first edition (8vo, London: 
1773). 

John Hall engraved a small plate in 1772, 
which is better than the preceding ones, but 
the head and figure are reversed. 

Jacob ‘Tonson’s publications had on the 
title-pages of many of them a small wood-cut, 
badly executed, but evidently copied from 
Duchange’s plate of 1733. 

Cook engraved another plate in 1788 for 
Bell’s edition, totally different from his en- 
graving in 1776. 

About this date a good engraving, but too 
dark, was made by Goldar. ‘‘ William 
Shakspear’’ is at the top of the plate instead 
of in the usual place underneath. 

A curious engraving, in an oval, with ‘* W. 
Shakespear ’’ on the oval, and a poor one with 
‘‘Wm. Shakespeare, Esqr.,’’ at the bottom, 
both about this date, serve to show the infin- 
ite variety of expression given by each differ- 
ent engraver of this portrait. 

Johnson and Steevens’ Shakespeare (8vo, 
London: 1785) contained an engraving, by 
John Hall, which has evidently been made 
from the drawing by Ozias Humphrey, in 1783, 
for Malone; and in Malone’s Shakespeare 
(8vo, London: 1790) appeared a plate en- 
graved by C. Knight, from the same drawing 
and dated 1786. ‘There is a softness of ex- 
pression and an idealization about Hum- 
phrey’s copy which is entirely wanting in the 
original. 
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N. Parr engraved a small oval plate very 
much like Duchange’s, 1733. It was pub- 
lished circa 1790. 

Holl engraved an oval plate, in dots, from 
Humphrey’s drawing, circa 1790. 

The Universal Magazine, circa 1790, con- 
tained an 8vo engraving copied from Hou- 
braken’s plate, which is very unsatisfactory. 

Audinet engraved a plate, with the head 
reversed, published by Harrison & Co., 
1794. | | | 

A very curious mezzotint engraving, ‘‘ prin- 
ted for Robt. Sayer, Print Seller, No 53 Fleet 
Street,’’ bears very little resemblance to the 
Chandos portrait, and has a most villainous 
expression. Fortunately it is very scarce. 
(Circa 1800.) 

Heath engraved a very poor copy of the 
Chandos for Jones & Co., 1822. 

The best engraving after Ozias Humphrey’s 
drawing is that by Scriven, and published in 
Boaden’s /aguiry (8vo, London: 1824). it 
is the handsomest picture made from the 
Chandos, and by far the most intellectual 
one. It has been often copied by later en- 
gravers. It is not a true representation of 
the Chandos portrait however. 

Wivell drew the best copy of the Chandos 
for his J/aguiry (8vo, London: 1827) that 
had then been published. It was engraved 


by I. Cochran, mainly in dots. 

Singer’s Shakespeare (first edition, 16mo, 
London: 1826) contained quite a fair wood- 
cut of this portrait, surrounded by an em- 
blematical border. 

Edward Smith engraved a well-executed 
plate for the Union Shakespeare, published 


by Robert Jennings and Poultry, 1829. It is 
intended to be a copy of the Chandos, but 
the artist, whoever he was, has utterly failed 
to give the slightest idea of the original. 

Wivell drew another copy of this portrait, 
which was engraved by W. Holl, and published 
by Thomas Kelly, in 1837. It is much smaller 
than his former plate, engraved in 1827. 

Campbell’s Shakespeare (8vo, London: 
1838) contained a copy from Houbraken’s 
plate, engraved by H. Robinson. 

Holl engraved another plate, c/7ca 1840, in 
which the countenance is made much whiter 
than in the original. Another engraving of 
this, much smaller, and in an oval, is quite 
fair. Circa 1845. 

In Religious and Moral Sentences Culled 
From the Works of Shakespeare, etc. (8vo, 
London: 1847), is the smallest engraving 
from the Chandos portrait ever published. 
It is about half an inch in diameter, and en- 
graved on wood. 

B. Holl copied Houbraken’s print circa 
1850; and E. Scriven also about the same 


time engraved a plate from the original paint- 
ing, which was published by Charles Knight, 
and is quite a good representation of it. 

The ‘Select Portrait Gallery’’ in the Guide 
to Knowledge, circa 1850, contained an en- 
graving from Humphrey’s drawing, fairly 
done, but with head reversed, and figure 
added from the original painting and some- 
what altered. 

In 1849 Samuel Cousins engraved a mag- 
nificent mezzotint for the old Shakespeare 
Society, which is by far the finest copy ever 
made of this portrait. Seen in an artist’s 
proof it is very fine. It represents the por- 
trait as if in perfect condition, and none of 
the defects wrought by time and injudicious 
cleaning appear in this engraving. It was 
from a photograph of this mezzotint that the 
wood-cut accompanying this article was made, 
but the wood-cut fails to give the great deli- 
cacy of the former. 

About this date S. Freeman engraved a 
copy of Humphrey’s drawing, which is quite 
good, but has head and figure reversed. 

Tallis’ Shakespeare (4to, London: 1851) 
contains a fair engraving by Hollis. It is 
surrounded by portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Victoria, Mr. Macready, and Warner. 

Another plate, drawn by T. D. Scott, and 
engraved by G. Greatbach, is a copy from 
Humphrey’s drawing, but the expression of 
the face has been changed and the head and 
figure reversed. Circa 1852. 

About this time T. H. Ellis published a 
large plate, but the names of the copyist and 
of the engraver are not given. It is from the 
Chandos portrait, but the head is lengthened, 
the nose made much longer, the beard so 
drawn as to make the chin look much longer, 
and the whole expression of the face much 
altered. The figure is turned more in profile, 
the shoulders represented as too sloping, and 
no attempt has been made to give the stone 
arch surrounding the portrait in the origi- 
nal. 

Many excellent photographs have been 
taken from the mezzotint by Cousins (1849), 
but none of them do full justice to the soft- 
ness of that engraving. 

John Faed, F. S. A., painted a large picture 
of Shakespeare, using the Chandos portrait 
for the head, which he has idealized very 
much. The poet is represented as seated at a 
table, pen in one hand, with his head resting 
on the other. A book-case in the rear, with 
books piled on the floor, another chair, and 
an elegant curtain, form the other accessories of 
the picture, and represent a style of magnifi- 
cence which Shakespeare certainly never en- 
joyed, unless Mr. Faed meant to represent him 
writing in the house of one of his noble 
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patrons. James Faed engraved a large plate R. A. Artlett engraved an excellent copy 
from this painting, which was published in of Cousins’ mezzotint for Vertue’s Imperial 
1859 by Henry Graves & Co. Shakespeare (folio, 1875). 
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HELEN KATE FURNESS. 


My sister in concordant deed! Although 

I never saw thee, grasped thy hand, or knew 
Thee in the flesh, methinks I knew thee well 

In spirit, knew thy worth and excellence! 

And now that come to me across the sea 

The ever-heaving, ever-moaning sea— 

Sad tidings of thy death, beside mine own 
Regret stand mournful pictures of that home 
Made desolate by loss of thee, thou good 

And noble woman! Oh! may memory 

Of thee and of thy virtues—now a sting 

The more in newly missing thee—become 

A softener, a tender blessed means 

Of comfort to those mourners in that home 
Bereft! May thought of thee creep soothingly 
And sweetly to the heart of him who now 
Most feels thy loss, while draweth near, more near, 
God’s own good time for reuniting ye! 

And may thy children, when rememb’ring thee, 
Still emulate thine excellence and reap 

Best solace thence! Thus, after thou art gone 
From earth, thy spiritual presence shall 

Again illume the home now darkened o’er, 
And shed its wonted light of peace and joy 

On those it loved and loveth evermore. 


Scary Qniye 2 Lerke 


Vitta NoveLLo, GENOA, 16th November, 188}. 








MACBETH. 


Most people think that the Weird Sisters 
are at the bottom of Macbeth’s criminality. 
They are in error. To judge fallen man, we 
should know the origin of his fall. At the 
threshold of inquiry into Macbeth’s character 
we are held. What was the master’s meaning 
in the painting and the story? When did 
ambition first inspire Macbeth with guilty 
purpose? He hears from the Weird Sisters 
of the ‘‘sea and land’’ ‘‘supernatural solic- 
itings’’ to ‘‘ a deed without a name,”’ solicit- 
ings that either create within him ‘horrible 
imaginings,’’ or avouse those imaginings from 
the hideous rest into which a previous lack of 
opportunity had thrown them. 

This, however, is the pivot on which turn 
the passion and the moral of the play. If 
Macbeth’s ‘‘ black desires”’ are self-born, we 
cannot easily sympathize with him in the im- 
aginings that haunt and the fears that drive 
him from crime to greater crime. If those 
desires are sprung from spirit agency, we ap- 
preciate that one, once honest, is made the 
plaything of the Devil; and we palliate his 
indecision, for ‘‘the instruments of darkness 
tell him truths’’ and ‘‘ win him with trifles,’’ 
merely ‘‘ to betray him in the deepest conse- 
quence.’’ Prompted by hell-brewed proph- 
ecy, bewildered by supernatural assurance, 
tempted to the ‘‘ golden round’”’ by ‘“ fate 
and metaphysical aid,’’ such a man we may 
pity ; we may admire his struggling virtue, 
tremble with his yielding will, rejoice in his 
remorse. But, the man whose villainy is long 
ago within him; whose vaulting ambition 
waits but the word to leap; whose heart- 
strings are chords now silent, but quick to 
quiver under the whisperings of Hell; the 
elements of whose character are bad, and 
who would ée bad if there were an inducement ; 
—him we cannot pity ; he has no virtues ; the 
yielding of his will is driveling weakness, and 
his remorse is Fear. 

Which of these characters was the character 
of Macbeth? As might be expected, the 
critics differ. Those who range them- 
selves with Gervinus, Coleridge, and Hudson, 
are decidedly in the minority. Says Gervinus: 
‘* Macbeth does not stumble upon the plans 
of his royal ambition, because the allurement 
approaches him from without ; but this temp- 
tation is sensibly awakened in him, because 
those plans have long been slumbering in his 
soul.’”’ Lo! on the other side Charles Lamb, 
who says in very ugly language of the Weird 
Sisters, ‘‘ Those originate deeds of blood and 
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begin bad impulses to men.’’ Conspicuous 
among the multitude that sides with Lamb are 
Schlegel, Hazlitt, Dr. Bucknill, Charles 
Knight, Ulrici, Richardson, and Dowden. 
These are not, by any means, one in their de- 
velopment of the character of Macbeth ; but 
they concur in the belief that Macbeth had 
not aimed at the crown before he met the 
Weird Sisters. We—‘‘Per Musas et Charites 
et omnia, petarum numina, benigne lector te 
oramus, ne nos male capias,’’—we, while 
yielding allegiance to the authority of Gervin- 
us, of Coleridge, and of Hudson, have vent- 
ured to reach a conclusion like to theirs from 
considerations which would appear to us in 
some sense novel as well as decisive. 
External proof can aid us little ; we pass it 
by. An honest examination into Macbeth’s 
guilty demeanor upon the delivery of the 
prophecy would illustrate admirably our con- 
viction concerning Macbeth’s character ; but 
such an analysis has already been conducted 
by Coleridge. We proceed to an argument 


based upon the succession of events. 
On the evening of the night of Duncan’s 


murder, Lady Macbeth meets her wavering 
husband with the taunt : 


“‘ What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ?” 


Beyond a doubt, then, it was Macbeth who 
suggested the ambitious plan. It only re- 
mains to show that he had made the suggestion 
before he set eyes on the Weird Sisters ; before 
he went tothe wars. ‘Three propositions will 
suffice : 

First. There was no communication of any 
kind between the guilty pair, from the time 
when the Weird Sisters met Macbeth, until 
Macbeth’s return home, with the single ex- 
ception of the letter from her husband, part 
of which Lady Macbeth reads before the 
audience. 

Second. In this letter the enterprise, to 
which Lady Macbeth refers on the eve of 
Duncan’s death, was not broached. 

Third. Lady Macbeth, who did not orgi- 
nate the plot, was the first to mention that 
plot after her husband’s return. 

The first and second of these statements 
being proved, since the third is evident from 
the text, it will follow as an unavoidable con- 
clusion that the enterprise mentioned by 
Lady Macbeth referred to the general manner 
of the attainment of their treasonable am- 
bition and that ambition for the crown had 
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governed Macbeth, and had been by him 
communicated to his wife before the prophecy 
was delivered by the Weird Sisters. 

It will, in the first place, have been 
noticed that Macbeth did not know of the 
King’s intended visit to his castle in Inverness 
when he wrote to his wife the letter relating 
the strange encounter on the heath. If 
Macbeth had known of the King’s purpose, 
he would undoubtedly have mentioned it in 
this letter to his wife ; that he did not do so, 
even in any previous part of the letter, is 
evident from the utter surprise with which 
Lady Macbeth, after reading the missive, 
received the tidings—‘‘ The King comes here 
to-night.”’ Macbeth wrote, then, before his 
interview with the King. The careful ac- 
count, moreover, given by him of the meeting 
with the Weird Sisters, his concluding words, 
and Lady Macbeth’s remarks upon reading 
the letter, show that this was the first com- 
munication between the guilty pair concern- 
ing the strange prophecy. After his interview 
with the King, Macbeth followed so close 
upon his letter as almost to anticipate it. 
No other correspondence, therefore, could 
have passed between them. 

This brings us to the second step—the 
examination of the letter itself for any sug- 
gestion of the general design upon the King’s 
life. Dr, Bucknill here makes an admission 
which is damaging to his own theory of 
Macbeth’s character and serviceable to ours. 
Although believing in Macbeth’s innocence 
before the colloquy with the Sisters, he says : 
‘“‘In Macbeth’s letter to his wife there is no 
word by which the enterprise can be said to 
be broken to her, and she expresses her own 
fell purpose before their meeting.’’ If this 
admission were conclusive as to the freedom 
of the letter from any hint at the manner in 
which the prophecy should be fulfilled, our 
strongest point would be made. But we 
know from Lady Macbeth’s own words that 
Macbeth did break the guilty enterprise to his 
wife, and that he did so when neither ‘ time 
nor place’ adhered. We have above noticed, 
that neither ‘‘time nor place’’ were pro- 
pitious when this letter was written ; we are 
apprehensive, therefore, lest some, not satis- 
fied with this statement of Dr. Bucknill’s, 
may insist that Lady Macbeth considered the 
account of the interview given in the letter, 
and especially the words: ‘‘Zhis have I 
thought good to deliver thee, my dearest partner 
of greatness, that thou mightst not lose the dues 
of rejoicing, by being ignorant ef what great- 
ness ts promised thee. Lay it to thy heat, 
and farewell’’—as the suggestion of the plot 
which she afterward laid at Macbeth’s door. 

Any such objection may be speedily over- 


thrown. That part of the letter which is 
suppressed in the reading evidently contained 
nothing more than a preliminary recital of 
the facts; and in the remainder it is, indeed, 
impossible to fix upon any expression which, 
ignoring the inconsistency of ‘time and 
place,’’ shows a determination to ‘‘make 
beth,’’ and thus to gain the promise. Lady 
Macbeth, shortly before the murder, taunts 
her husband with the words : 


“«« Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dressed yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, fo look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ?” 


Surely, there is in this letter no deed pro- 
posed at which Hope in retrospect should turn 
‘‘oreen and pale.’’ In the same interview 
Lady Macbeth, urging her craven lord to the 
enterprise, cries: 

‘“When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And to be more than what you were, you would 

Be so much more the man.” 


Can these words apply to a letter in which 
the mysterious /¢ is not mentioned, in which, 
although a certain hope is prominent, no 
daring is displayed. Returning to the com- 
ments made by the would-be Queen upon the 
receipt of the letter, we find that she regards 
that letter as only too timid, and deficient in 
guilty proposition. ‘Thus alone can we ex- 
plain the outburst : 


‘¢ Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promised: yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be great; 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’ldst have, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries ‘ Thus thou must do, if thou have it;’ 

And that which rather thou dost fear ¢o do 

Than wishest should be undone.” 


Would she fear the nature, the kindness, of 
one who so soon after the prophecy had pro- 
posed to her the fearful plan? Could such a 
character appear to her any hindrance to the 
bloody deed? Would she say of Macbeth— 
‘Thou art not without ambition, but without 
the illness should attend it :’’—if she had just 
read suggestions from him fraught with evil ? 
Would the words—‘‘What thou wouldst 
highly, that wouldst thou holily ;’’—apply to 
Macbeth if he had since the fell promise writ- 
ten himself unholy ? 

On the contrary, these words might well be 
spoken of one who, though bold in the sug- 
gestion of evil, had hitherto proved himself a 
coward in the deed, of one who had easily 
made plans and had roundly sworn their ac- 
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complishment, but had been seized with irre- 
solution and fear at the critical moment. He 
had wished the evil done, but was too weak to 
do it. Little did Lady Macbeth think that 
his ‘‘holiness’’ was but the mean prudence of 
the craven; little did she think that he was 
only waiting for assurance before he should 
unveil the face of his sneaking ‘‘illness;’’ 
little did she think that he would ‘‘ play false,”’ 
that he would sup ‘‘full with horrors,’’ that 
he would wanton in banquets more horrible 
than that of Thyestes, in order that he might 
‘wrongly win.’’ She understood not the true 
nature of him who had sworn when no chance 
offered, and whose boldness trembled at the 
very fitness of chance. Your coward makes 
always the sorriest villain, 

Certainly, no one will hold that this letter 
contains that first suggestion of guilt to which 
Lady Macbeth refers in those words already 
quoted— 


‘“* What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ?”’ 


In the missive, Macbeth merely imparted 
to his wife the strange prediction of the reali- 
zation of their former ambition. During the 
interval, therefore, between the meeting with 
the Sisters of the North and his return home, 
he has not mentioned to Lady Macbeth the 
guilty plan. 

But, lastly, Lady Macbeth, who was not 
the originator of the enterprise, meets Mac- 
beth upon the threshold of his home, and 
answers the information of Duncan’s intended 
departure from their castle, on the next day, 
with the threat :— 

**O never 
Shall sun that morrow see * * * * 
He that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.”’ 


She, then, is the first to speak of murder 
after the meeting with the Sisters. And that 
the undertaking, with the proposal of which 
she accuses Macbeth, does not refer to any 


plan resolved upon since his arrival is clearly 
shown by the important reminder :— 


“‘ Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both.”’ 


These words, understood in connection 
with the certainty that Macbeth was the one 
to suggest the enterprise, are, in Dr. Buck- 
nill’s opinion, ‘‘ a flaw in the plot.’’ ‘* Their 
truthfulness,’’ he grants, ‘‘can only be saved 
by supposing them to have referred to confi- 
dences between husband and wife on Dun- 
can’s murder, before Macbeth went to the 
wars—a supposition inconsistent with the 
development of the wicked thought, as it is 
portrayed after the meeting with the Weir! 
Sisters ;’’? a supposition decidedly inconsist- 
ent with Dr. Bucknill’s description of Mac- 
beth’s character—- ‘‘ He is a once noble nature 
struggling but yielding in a net of tempta- 
tion, whose meshes are wound round him by 
the visible hand of the Spirit of Evil.’’ We 
think that the ‘‘flaw’’ is noticeable in this 
quotation rather than in the plot of the play; 
and we would reply in the words of Dowden, 
‘* Shakespeare does not believe in any sudden 
transformation of a noble and loyal soul into 
that of a traitor and murderer. At the out- 
set, Macbeth possesses no real fidelity to 
things that are true, honest, just, pure, lovely.” 

The enterprise, then, was general ; it was 
that toward which guilty ambition strained 
itself while yet the opportunity was unformed. 
Before the Sisters with their weird enchant- 
ments had brewed any prophecy, Macbeth 
and his wife were feeding their “black de- 
sires’? with hopes for that they esteemed 
‘“‘the ornament of life ;’’ and it 13 with this 
appreciation of Macbeth’s wishes that his wife 
meets him with the bloody suggestion on his 
arrival. It is in this knowledge of his past 
that she taunts him with pale-heartedness. 

To sum up the matter, few words are neces: 
sary. The enterprise was broken by Mac- 
beth ; it was not broken after his return 
home; it was not broken after his meeting 
with the Weird Sisters. Can we resist that 
which follows ?—Macbeth had formed the 
enterprise before the prophecy was delivered. 
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THE WORD ‘CEREMONY’ IN SHAKSPERE. 


In Julius Cesar, 1. 1. 69, 70, Flavius says 
to Marullus, 

‘* Disrobe the images 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies.” 

In two other places (I. i. 73, 74, and I. ii. 
287-290) we read, 

** Let no images 
Be hung with Ceesar’s ¢rophies,’’ 
and, 

‘“T could tell thee more news, too: Mar- 
ullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Ce- 
sar’s images, are put to silence.’’ 

Finally, from Plutarch’s Life of Cesar (Sir 
‘Thos. North’s translation, 1579, the source of 
Shakspere’s play), comes a fourth synonym— 

‘After that, there were set up images of 
Cesar in the city, with dadems on their heads 
like kings.”’ 

[Is there authority elsewhere in Shakspere’s 
use of the word ‘ceremonies’ to justify our 
accepting the last three of these passages as 
interpreting the first? 

As recently as 1863, Prof. Craik (Zhe 
English of Shakespeare, p. 74), evidently 
thought not. ‘No other instance of this use 
of the word,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is produced by the 
commentators ; nor is such a sense of it given 
either by Johnson (though himself an editor 
of Shakespeare) or by Webster.’? Grant 
White (c. 1865) preferred an arbitrary emen- 
dation, and changed ‘‘ ceremonies’’ to ‘‘ cere- 
mony.’’ Delius (edition of 1876) added an- 
other synonym, as if, forsooth! we had not 
enough already: —‘‘ The imagesare the openly 
displayed statues and busts of Czesar, which 
for the day’s festival and in honor of Cesar 
were adorned with special festive distinctions 
(ceremonies).’’* Even Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
(Clarendon Press edition, 1879,) was con- 
vinced that ‘*the word in exactly such a 
sense’’ did not ‘‘ occur elsewhere, and must be 
regarded as denoting marks of ceremonious 
respect.’’? Nares (Glossary, edited by Hal- 
liwell and Wright, 1859,) had, indeed, de- 
fined ‘ceremonies’ as ‘‘ornaments of state 
and regal pomp,”’ citing Julius Cesar, I. i. 
69, 70; and, a year after Craik wrote as 
above, the Webster of 1864 defined ‘ cere- 


mony’ as ‘‘regal pomp or state, cere- 
monial ornament, decoration,’’ citing the 
same illustration as Nares had used. But 
Nares, while he doubtless hit upon the true 
interpretation of the passage, gives nothing 
else from any source in support of it; and 
the Yale College editors of Webster plainly 
confused two essentially different meanings of 
the term, though both these meanings occur 
in another well-known play, certain lines 
from which, one can hardly help believing, 
must have been in the editors’ minds as they 
wrote, and have given body to their definition. 

Yet, all this while, Shakspere himself had 
been furnishing the commentators and lexi- 
cographers with the most ample justification 
of their wisdom; and this, in one of his best- 
known plays, Henry V. It is little short of 
a miracle that the illustration referred to 
should so long have been overlooked ; and it 
is a sad commentary upon the conservatism 
of the editors (not to use a harsh term), that 
at least one of them—and he among the 
brightest—should be ready, now that the pas- 
sage has been brought forward, to dismiss it 
with the curt remark that, after all, it hardly 
covers the case. 

Before it is cited, however, a word seems 
necessary (by way of reminder) as to the his- 
torical facts used by Shakspere in the first 
act of his play. It is well known that 
the dramatist, in his lofty scorn of the base 
limitations of time and space, confused Cz- 
sar’s triumph after the battle of Munda with 
his celebration of the Zufercalia at which 
Antony offered him a crown; and that the 
busts of Czesar, really ornamented on the 
occasion of the triumph, are represented as 
‘* deck’d with ceremonies’’ on the day of the 
festival. This confusion of dates naturally 
led Shakspere to believe that the decoration 
was not only connected with the attempt of 
Antony and his fellow-royalists to make Ceesar 
king, but was also in a certain way suggestive 
or even symbolic of it. Shakspere had in 
mind, too, Plutarch’s word ‘‘ diadems,’’ and, 
though he is once thrown off his track by 
recollecting the triumph of Ceesar,§ yet his 
two other words, ‘‘ceremonies’”’ and “ scarfs,’’ 


*«Die zmages sind die dffentlich aufgestellten Bildsiulen und Biisten Casars, welche zur Feier des Tages und 
zu Ehren Casars mit besondern feterlichen Anszeichnungen (ceremonies) geschmiickt waren.” 

+ See the citations from Henry V. p. 76, delow. 

{ Clarendon Press Edition, p. 86. Mr. Wright’s citations from Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 114, and Du Cange’s 


Glossarium are further proofs of the truth of the interpretation offered here. Yet he seems scarcely sensible of 
their force. 


7‘ Let no images be hung with Czsar’s trophies.” 
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are quite consistent both with Plutarch’s word 
and with his own blunder (?) in confusing the 
two historical events. 

With these thoughts before’ us, let us read 
the illustration that we have advanced as 
confirmatory of the received interpretation of 
the passage.* It is found in Henry V. IV. 1. 
87, sgg. Henry, in disguise, meets the three 
soldiers, and confides to them Sir Thomas 
Erpingham’s opinion that the situation of 
the English is like that of ‘‘men wrecked 
upon a sand, that look to be washed off. the 
next tide.’’ Bates exclaims, ‘‘ He hath not 
told his thought to the king!’’ and Henry 
answers— 

‘“¢No; nor it is not meet he should. For, 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is 
but a man, as 1 am: the violet smells to him 
as it doth to me; the element shows to him 
as it doth to me; all his senses have but hu- 
man conditions: his ceremonies laid by, in 
his zakedness he appears but a man,’’ ec. 

Then follows the quarrel scene; and then, 
the king being left alone, this passage : 


‘¢ What infinite heart’s-ease— 

Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ! 

And what have kings, that privates have not, 
too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings 
in? 

O ceremony ! show me but thy worth! 

What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage 
sweet, 

But poison’d flattery? O! be sick, great 
greatness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to fexure and low bending ? 

Can’st thou, when thou command’st the beg- 
gar’s knee, 

Command the health of it? No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose; 

I am a king that find thee, and I know 

’Tis not the da/m, the sceptre and the ball, 


The szord, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The zntertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farcéd title running ’fore the king, 

The ¢hrone he sits on, nor the “de of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not a// these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not ad// these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful 
bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labor, to his grave: 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with 
sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king.’ 


’ 


Surely, there can no longer be a question 
what Shakspere meant by ‘‘ceremonies’’ in 
the lines from /udius Cesar! Flavius rightly 
describes as ‘‘ceremonies’’ the ‘‘scarfs’’ that 
covered the images of Cesar, if the king, 
when his ‘‘ceremonies”’ are ‘‘laid by,’’ stands 
before us ‘‘in his nakedness.’’ The plural 
forms in the two passages are exactly parallel; 
and the singular (abstract and generic) ‘‘ cere- 
mony’’ is certainly zaventoried to an extent 
that would satisfy the most exacting critic. 
Should any such critic, however, not be satis- 
fied, let him turn to Weasure for Measure, Il. 
il. 59, sgg.— 

‘‘Well, believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones ’longs 
Not the king’s cvozwz, nor the deputed szvord, 
The marshal’s ¢-uacheon, nor the judge’s rode, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does’’— 
and then to Antony and Cleopatra, III. xiii. 38— 
** Enter an Attendant. 

A messenger from Cesar, 

What, no more ceremony? See, my 
women ! 

Against the blown rose may they stop their 
nose 
That kneel’d unto the buds.’’+ 


If all this is not convincing, what can be? 


Att. 
Cleo. 


When a word in Shakspere’s use proves s0 
interesting as that now under discussion, the 


* The citation was first made by the present writer, as justifying Craik’s interpretation of “ ceremonies,” 
before a class in the University of Pennsylvania, as early as 1877. 


+ The sense clearly is‘ A mere messenger to me, a queen? and he unheralded ? 


Yes, my women; now 


that I am ruined in estate—even I, Cleopatra, may be treated thus in total disregard of the forms of state 0 


usual between kings!’ 
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THE WORD ‘CEREMONY’ IN SHAKSPERE. 


student will be repaid by a careful examina- 
tion of a// the passages in the dramatist’s 
works in which the word or any of its deriv- 
atives occurs. Consulting Schmidt’s Shak- 
spere-Lexicon (or Mrs, Clarke’s and Mrs. Fur- 
ness’s Concordances) we find ‘ceremonies’ 
nine times, ‘ceremony’ twenty-six times, 
‘ceremonious’ seven times, and ‘ ceremonial’ 
and ‘ceremoniously’ each once.* 

Schmidt, defining the plural and the singu- 
lar together, gives the following significations 
of ‘ceremony’ :—(1) external form, out- 
ward rite (including the customary forms of 
civility, the external duties of love, and the out- 
ward forms of state); (2) any thing or obser- 
vance held sacred (including the festal orna- 
ments hung on Cesar’s images, and signs, pro- 
digies, and the like superstitions) ; (3) ritual 
and solemn performance of a sacred act (e. 
g., marriage). But a glance at this scheme, 
to say nothing of a thoughtful consideration 
of the thirty-five passages involved, will show 
us how unsatisfactory it is. A definition that: 
includes under one head (2) the significations 
“festalornaments’’ and ‘‘ signs, prodigies, and 
the like superstitions,’’ can hardly be regarded 
as philosophical; while, if the conclusions 
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reached in the first part of this paper are 
correct, the -meanings ‘‘outward forms of 
state’? and ‘‘the festal ornaments hung on 
Ceesar’s images’’ ought not, under any cir- 
cumstances, to beseparated. A far truer clas- 
sification of the passages would seem to be— 
(1) external form, outward rite (including the 
customary forms of civility, the external duties 
of love, and the ritual and solemn performance 
of any rite); (2) a visible sign of any- 
thing that may also find expression in an out- 
ward rite (as the ring in Merch. V. i. 206, 
the sign of Portia’s love, another expression 
of which was the marriage rite between her 
and Bassanio); (3) the outward forms of state 
(including she festal ornaments on Casar’s 
images, the symbols of his proposed kingship) ; 
(4) signs, prodigies, and the like superstt- 
tions. 

Finally, a numerical classification of the 
forty-four uses of ‘ceremony’ or its deriva- 
tives shows the word /irty-one times in sense 
(1), once in sense (2),} fen times in sense (3),t 
and fwce in sense (4). So that the word 
was in effect to Shakspere what it is to-day to 
us: only the bright light of his genius played 
upon it now and then, and transformed it. 


* Tp. IV. i. 16, Shr. III. ii. 171, H 5 IV. i. 73, 109, Cvs. I. i. 70, IL. i. 197, I. ii. 13, IID. i. 241, Tit. V. i. 


76; Wiv. LV. ii. 6, IV. vi. 51, Tw. V. i. 163, Meas. 


II. ii. 59, Mids. V. i. 55, Merch. V. i. 206, All’s. II. 


i. 51, IL. iii. 185, Wint. IV. iv. 526, Mcb. III. iv. 36, H 5 IV. i. 256, 257, 261, 269, 283, 295, H 8 II. i. 4, 
IV. i. 60, Tim. 1, ii. 15, Cor. TL. ii. 145, Ces. 1. ii. 1, .IV. it. 21, Ant. EEE. xin 38, Himk HL iin $86, 


V..1. 246, Sonn; XSI. 6; Wint. 12E.1. 7, R 2 fm. 


acd, Ur. 1. ay, 63 Sarit. nw. Os Mereh. V...1. 37. 
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THE MORAL SENSE AND SCOPE OF TRAGEDY. 


THE interest mankind take in tragedy ap- 
pears to have something of mystery in it; 
and various inquiries have been made, various 
opinions set forth, as to the nature and source 
of that interest. For deep sorrow, intense suf- 
fering, together with a strong element of injus- 
tice, enter so largely into high tragic repre- 
sentation, that they may almost be described 
as the very life and soul of it. Now, sympathy 
with the wronged and suffering is, in itself, 
anything but delightful ; nay, rather say, the 
mere pain of it naturally prompts to instant 
and strenuous measures of relief. Yet the 
proper work of tragedy is nothing less than to 
transmute this painful sympathy into the pur- 
est and highest pleasure. The distinctive 
interest or allurement of tragic art turns en- 
tireiy on such transmutation. 

What is the secret of this? French writers 
generally, and David Hume among the En- 
glish, prefer to derive that interest from what 
may well be thought a rather low origin, and 
to account for it on low grounds. One French 
writer puts it upon the ground that, however 
afflicting may be the passion excited by trag- 
edy, ‘‘it is still better than that insipid 
languor which arises from perfect tranquillity 
and repose.’’ The difficulty in question is 
well stated by Hume as follows: ‘It seems 
an unaccountable pleasure which the spectators 
of a well-written tragedy receive from sorrow, 
terror, anxiety, and other passions that are in 
themselves disagreeable and uneasy. They 
are pleased in proportion as they are afflicted, 
and are never so happy as when they employ 
tears, sobs, and cries to give vent to their sor- 
row, and to relieve their heart.’’ And this 
solution of that difficulty rests upon grounds 
merely artistic ; that is to say, upon the emo- 
tions raised by the beauty and eloquence of 
the representation. ‘*The impulse,’’ says he, 
‘© or vehemence arising from sorrow, compas- 
sion, indignation, receives a new direction 
from the sentiments of beauty. ‘The latter, 
being the predominant emotion, seize the 
whole mind, and convert the former into 
themselves, at least tincture them so strongly 
as totally to alter their nature. And the soul, 
being at the same time roused by passion and 
charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
strong movement, which is altogether de- 
lightful.”’ 

Is this explanation’satisfactory? The least 
I can say of it is that, though perhaps right 
as far as it goes, it appears to me decidedly 
superficial and elusive. For it is evident that 
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no moral element, no ethical sense, is here re- 
garded as having anything to do with 
the proper interest of tragedy. Merely to 
minister excitement or entertainment to the 
sensitive and imaginative parts of our being, 
this, too, in languid or vacant hours, is thus 
held to exhaust the whole scope and aim of 
tragic art. ‘The strange fascination which 
tragedy has exercised over men at all times, 
and in the highest degree over the most cul- 
tivated men, must, it seems to me, draw down 
into some deeper currents of our nature than 
these. Surely the strongest threads of that 
fascination can be spun from nothing less 
than the moral soul, the conscience, the eth- 
ical heart of humanity. In other words, the 
great secret of tragedy lies in touching the 
spiritual forces of our being, and in working 
the lower forces in subordination to these, 
thus making ‘‘ sense subservient still to moral 
purposes, auxiliar to divine.’’ So that holiness 
is the prime law of tragic art; and it is 
from the strength and virtue of this everlast- 
ing law that tragedy draws the _ life-blood 
of its interest and power. This it is that 
gives tothe tragedies of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare their supreme excellence ; this is the 
main secret of their inclusive and invincible 
tenacity on the best intelligence of man. For, 
in the whole world of uninspired writing, 
there is nothing else that touches the spirit- 
ualities of our being so deeply, or carries so 
high an expression of holiness in its counte- 
nance, as these great masterpieces of the 
Tragic Muse. 

I have been implying that sorrow, suffering, 
calamity, terror, and the passions arising out 
of them or waiting upon them, are the proper 
staple of tragic representation. For so the 
course and scope of tragedy always has been, 
to represent truly heroic souls struggling with, 
and finally overmastered and crushed by, ad- 
verse circumstances, whether such adversity 
proceed from Fate, Providence, or human 
will. Hence the well-known dictum of Aris- 
totle, which still holds true, that the office 
and aim of tragedy is to search and purify the 
soul with emotions of pity and terror. Now, 
pity finds its rightful objects in wronged inno- 
cence and unmerited suffering. To do good, 
and thereby to provoke returns of evil, and 
still to persist in the former through all the 
onsets of the latter,—this it is that touches the 
deepest springs of compassion in the human 
breast. And such compassion purifies and 
elevates, because it is a virtual setting of the 
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sacred claims of rectitude and holiness far 
above all others. And there is a deep joy in 
such compassion, because it is, at least for the 
time being, a clear triumph of the spiritual 
man over the world and the flesh. There is 
also implied a profound sense or a sustaining 
faith that ‘‘underneath are the everlasting 
arms.’’ So that here we have the form of pity 
fairly transfigured or ensouled with moral 
efficacy. 

Nor is the moral element less present and 
operative in the form of tragic terror: in- 
deed, it is the presence, rather say the pre- 
dominance, of this element that so broadly 
distinguishes the terrible of tragic art from 
the horrible of untragic bungling. Take, for 
instance, the murder scene, the banquet scene, 
and the sleep-walking scene in the tragedy of 
Macbeth. ‘Tragic terror has never been, can 
hardly be, strained higher than it is in these 
scenes. Here we have the conscienée, or the 
spiritual man, quite dominating the senses and 
all the inferior faculties; and this it is that 
makes the sublimity of the representation. 
However the guilty ones may ‘‘ bend up each 
corporal ageyt to the terrible feat,’’ yet the 
outraged moral forces within prove too mighty 
for them, and rise in overwhelming fury 
against them; and we lose all other regards in 
the appalling soul-convulsions through which 
their sense of guilt breaks into utterance. In 
this instance, as usual in tragedy, crime does 
indeed prevail over virtue and innocence, and 
the course of things in this world seems for a 
long time to be on its side; still, it cannot for 
an instant prevail over the law of retribution 
that has its seat in the criminal breast; and 
there is, besides, a fearful looking forward to 
a world where all things shall speak in har- 
mony with that law. 

Thus the essence of all right tragic interest 
seems to lie in the moral discords which the 
representation sets forth, and which, more- 
over, the actual course of things in this world 
often involves. And this interest has its life 
in the principle that, behind appearances and 
above the reach of chance, there exists a para- 
mount law under which ‘all virtue doth suc- 
ceed ;’’ yes, and succeeds in proportion as it 
fails of visible and secular recognition ; suc- 
ceeds most when, stripped of all earthly props, 
it stands alone with its God, 


“ And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
Its breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.” 


It is the proper test and triumph of heroic 
souls that they can and do thus sustain them- 
selves on celestial food; and we find or feel 
them to be strongest and sweetest just then 
when the pressure of injustice and undeserved 
suffering most crushes their native strength 
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and sweetness into manifestation. Hence the 
sacred charm, hence the ‘‘awful loveliness,’’ 
which invests the character of a Cordelia or a 
Desdemona, of a Lear or an Othello: where 
they have deserved the best, there they re- 
ceive the worst, and out of their own good- 
ness and beneficence is spun the fate that tor- 
tures and crushes them. 

How can all this fail to awaken or to con- 
firm within us ‘‘that sense of belonging at 
once to two worlds which gives to human life 
so much of mysterious solemnity’’? While ° 
we are hanging over such delineations and 
our hearts are throbbing in sympathy with 
them, ‘‘ wings at our shoulders seem to play,”’ 
and 


‘“‘ The soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth.” 


For, indeed, human life, as all may see who 
rightly use their eyes, is not wanting in in- 
stances of men and women who, “ offering 
no obeisance to the world, are yet cut off from 
peace, like exiles on some barren rock,’’ with 
nothing but theirown thoughts to support and 
comfort them. Wordsworth, referring to this 
solemn fact,—for such it is,—aptly cites 
‘** That ancient story of Prometheus chain’d 

To the bare rock, on frozen Caucasus; 

And the dark sorrows of the line of ‘Thebes; 

Fictions in form, but in their substance truths, 

Tremendous truths! familiar to the men 

Of long-past times, nor obsolete in ours.”’ 


Here ‘‘the line of Thebes’’ points to the 
story of (£dipus, who solved the Sphinx’s 
riddle, and thereby delivered his country from 
the most terrible calamities, but brought un- 
speakable woes upon himself. And both those 
old myths agree in bodying forth a common 
principle, namely, the seeming lack of moral 
discrimination in the government of the 
world, as if goodness were not the law of the 
Divine administration. For afflictions and 
calamities often fall, in overwhelming meas- 
ure, upon the righteous or the innocent ; while 
men of the opposite character often seem to 
have things all their own way. Nay, more; 
good men are sometimes punished, apparently 
for their virtues and beneficence ; while guilt 
and wrong-doing find impunity, and some- 
times even appear to gather the rewards due 
to goodness. ‘That the Greek mind was pow- 
erfully charmed by these old mythical embod- 
iments of this principle is evident from the 
use made of them in classic tragedy. It is 
hardly needful to observe how, in this point, 
they reflect the moral import of the great 
Christian sacrifice. 

Here, then, I must think, lies the proper do- 
main of tragedy ; here is the prime source of 
its inextinguishable power. It draws and holds 
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thoughtful minds by working in the con- 
science, and appealing to those spiritual in- 
stincts which dwell at the centre of our being, 
or because its main roots strike down deep in 
the soil of our moral constitution. Its most 
cherished home is, so to speak, on or near the 
border of two worlds, and where the exper- 
ience gathered here naturally generates a pre- 
sentiment of something further. For so 


‘“ Truth shows a glorious face, 
While, on the isthmus which commands 
The councils of both worlds, she stands.” 


Thus the constituent order of tragic poetry 
lies very much in moral disorder: its proper 
harmonies are woven, to a great extent, out 
of moral discords; and its music is all the 
sweeter to the human soul for those jarring 
notes, because they hint and whisper of a 
vastly broader, deeper, richer scheme of har- 
mony, in which those discordant tones are but 
the tuning of the instruments, as it were, for 
the grand, awful, rapturous symphonies of a 
life beyond life. When we see the pure, the 
just, the pious sinking beneath the power of 
wrong, and the foul, the cruel, the impious 
flourishing in their wickedness, the thought 
naturally springs up of an order visibly bro- 
ken off in the midst, yet drawing by invisible 
threads into future completeness; that the 
good have indeed no sure hope in this world 
stands out in solemn impressiveness ; but then 
comes in the sense that, out of that no hope, 
how great hope have they! But this is all 
because the conscience, as the voice of God 
speaking in the soul, must and will be supreme 
in our intellectual house,—supreme either to 
bless or to scourge; and, in order to do this, 
it must have the prerogative of appealing to 
another and a higher Court. 

And so, however speculative doubts may 
tease the brain and hang about the thoughts, 
still, the human heart feels its own anchorage 
secure, and a sort of instinctive faith tightens 
its hold—a faith springing from sources deeper 
than logic can fathom or consciousness can 
reach—that, when the good thus go down 
before the bad, their fall is but a rising to a 
larger and diviner life—a life in which their 
souls will be all the more at home, .that the 
pains and sorrows of their mortal state have 
scoured and beautified and attuned them to its 
music and its order; so that, from the total 
impression, we catch a soft, deep undertone, 
that speaks only 


‘Of love, such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 
The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure.” 


From all which it follows, further, that 


tragedy is, in its proper scope, a discipline of 
what is highest and best in human nature, a 
school of practical instructions and enable- 
ments for converting sorrow and suffering 
themselves into sources of strength and joy, 
disappointments and reverses into stepping- 
stones of elevation and serenity. This is 
indeed the top and crown of its service to 
the spirits of men. For the Tragic Muse loves, 
religiously loves and honors, human souls, 
but she loves them, as the gods are said 
to love them, severe/y; and it grieves her 
heart to see the worse domineering over 
the better within them, and routing or tearing 
them with earth-born conflicts and perturba- 
tions ; and she would fain 


“ Elevate the will, 
And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Where every passion shall the way attest 
Of Reason seated on her sovereign hill.” 


So the sweet wisdom which she sings tells 
of ‘‘a central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation ;’’ and her first postulate is, 
that our prone and frail affections need to 
pass through refining fires, and so be purged 
and chastened into affinity with that peace. 
And, surely, the great problem of a wise 
benevolence is how to help and speed us in 
the process of turning our necessities to gains; 
that we may be lifted up and made better by 
the hardships we can nowise avoid, and may 
profitably ‘‘ bear those ills which bear we 
must.’’ It is to this high end that the Tragic 
Muse, when properly herself, orders and works 
the forces of poetry and art. And common 
experience teaches us that such service is just 
the strongest of our human needs. For, 
whereas suffering should always make men 
better, I fear it oftener makes them worse, sour- 
ing where it should sweeten, weakening where 
it should fortify, polluting where it should 
cleanse, debasing where it should elevate. 
And as Mr. Leslie Stephen well observes, 
‘‘The waste of sorrow is one of the most 
lamentable forms of waste.’’ Desperate, in- 
deed, is our case, when the only thing that 
can help us thus becomes a hindrance. And 
I can think of nothing sadder in the world 
than that the things which are indispensable 
to us as medicines should be turned into poi- 
sons. 

I know not how I can better dismiss the 
theme than by quoting a brief passage from a 
tragedy entitled Athe/wold, written by Wil- 
liam Smith, and published in 1842. I can- 
not, indeed, speak much in praise of the work 
asa whole; but the passage in question seems 
to me one of the choicest strains that modern 
poetry has produced. Nor can I name any 
other piece of writing where, to my sense, the 
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inmost heart of the Tragic Muse isso fittingly 
discoursed : 


“Toy is a weak and giddy thing, that laughs 
Itself to weariness or sleep, and wakes 
To the same barren laughter: ’tis a child 
Perpetually; and all its past and future 
Lie in the compass of an infant’s day. 
Crush’d from our sorrow, all that’s great in man 
Has ever sprung. In the bold Pagan world 
Men deified the beautiful, the glad, 






THE ending of a human life is an event 
which challenges the supremest human inter- 
est, whether it come in the way of nature, or 
through the agency of an opposing life. 
This is due, it may be said, to three causes: 
first, the impenetrable mystery ; second, the 
inexorable certainty; and, third, the incal- 
culable violence with which all our ideas of 
sequence and order are assailed. Men die, 
and the unanswered ‘‘ whither’’ and ‘‘ where’’ 
have been, and will be, asked 


‘“« To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


The mystery phrases itself in the most 
solemn utterances of the race : ‘‘ I am all that 
was, that is, that shall be; nor hath my veil 
been lifted by mortal,’’ was the inscription on 
the fane of the Oriental temple, which sug- 
gested the pathetic end of the human life by 
the eternity of the great unknown and all- 
absorbing life. 

The certainty is that of natural law, as 
determined by the sum of historical record ; 
nowhere varied in experience, save in the 
sacred legend of the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah. 

The intellectual Violence referred to is none 
the less severe by reason of its continual re- 
currence. It is as stupefying and overwhelm- 
ing as though every death were a miracle, 
and every grave ‘‘ a gap in nature.”’ 

With such extraordinary conditions, is it 
strange that the ending of human life should 
be the incessant acting of tragedies ? 

The arrest of intellectual and vital forces, 
in this mysterious, certain, inexplicable way, 
furnishes an element of interest that is essen- 
tially dramatic in that it brings violent and 
abrupt changes of condition, expected and 
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The strong, the boastful, and it came to nought: 
We have raised Pain and Sorrow into Heaven; 
And in our temples, on our altars, Grief 

Stands symbol of our faith; and it shall last 
As long as man is mortal and unhappy. 

The gay at heart may wander to the skies, 


And harps may there be found them, and the branch 
Of palm be put into their hands: on Earth 

We know them not :—no votarist of our faith, 

Till he has,dropp’d his tears into the stream, 
Tastes of its sweetness.” 


MA HF Miele, 


unexpected, not only to the principal actor, 
but to the spectator of the drama. The 
interest, in each instance, has been, and 
always will be, the same, differing only in 
degree and importance. 

The ending of life in the young or the old, 
the rich or the poor, the prince or the 
peasant, brings the same conflict of emotions, 
the same touches of pathos, the same blinding 
tears. ‘The most tempestuous tumults of the 
heart are those which attend its final beatings. 
Occupying the highest place in human 
interest, they seek their celebration in supreme 
efforts of the imagination, that faculty which 
transports the soul on its wings to ideal, if 
not divine, heights. Accordingly, the grand- 
est displays of life-ending have found their 
celebrants in the great artists of the race. 
The tragedy of Calvary, the story of the 
Cross, has dotted Europe with cathedrals, 
‘rising like petrified prayers to heaven ;’’ 
has inspired masses and oratorios; has ani- 
mated the marble and enlivened the canvas. 
In verse and marble, the horribly dramatic 
ending of Laocoon and his sons has been 
immortalized with unrivaled skill. 

The conflicts of masses of men in battle are 
recorded in monuments, statues, and tri- 
umphal arches, in song and eloquence. 

But, it is in a few individual instances, 
where life ceases with sudden violence, by 
murder or suicide, under extreme or extraor- 
dinary conditions, involving the greatest 
personal or national consequences, where the 
circumstances surrounding the event are of 
surpassing interest, that the great masters of 
tragedy have wrought. (£dipus, Hamlet, 
Faust, are names which epitomize the 
sublimest storms and wrecks of life, and sway 
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the great heart of the world, by the grandeur 
and pathos of their ending. Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, are names which repre- 
sent the highest dramatic achievements in 
dealing with the problems attending the 
termination of life under the most sudden and 
violent, and therefore the most dramatic, 
conditions. They have filled our hearts with 
waves of mighty emotions, that arise from 
the contemplation of fierce passions and 
ambitions, loves and hates, unmeasured 
enthusiasms and measureless despairs, which 
end their warfare in murders and suicides. 

In his treatment of the end of human life 
in various dramatic ways, the one name, 
which stands at the head of modern litera- 
ture, if not at the head of all literatures, is 
that of Shakespeare. 

I have had the curiosity to make a special 
examination of the plays with reference to this 
subject. So far as I know, it has not been 
made hitherto. The statistical results are in- 
teresting and suggestive. They include indi- 
vidual examples only, the masses of men slain 
in conflicts not being noted. 

In twenty-two of the plays is depicted, in 
the progress or at the termination of the ac- 


tion, the life-ending from different causes of 


one hundred and fourteen persons. Of this 
number ninety-two were males and twenty- 
two were females. Of those who met their 
end by the act of an opposing life there were 
sixty-seven, fifty-eight being males and nine 
being females; of suicides there were fourteen, 
seven males and seven females; of lives ter- 
minating (so far as the play is concerned) 
from natural causes there were seventeen, 
thirteen males and four females. ‘Twenty-two 
of the whole number met their end beyond 
the vision of the spectator, though usually 
under such conditions as added to and inten- 
sified the dramatic interest: for example, 
Duncan, Ophelia, Cordelia, Polonius, Rode- 
rigo, and Lady Macbeth. 

Thesecond part of Henry V/is distinguished 
for the greatest number of casualties—fifteen. 
Titus Andronicus is conspicuous for the bloody 
brutality with which its chief actors are sent to 
death, the tragedy closing with the torturing 
sentence of Aaron, the Moor, by Lucius: 

“‘ Set him breast deep in earth and famish him; 

There let him stand and rave and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offense he dies.”’ 

The Roman plays are specially distinguished 
for suicides: five in Antony and Cleopatra— 
Antony, Cleopatra, Eros, Charmian, and 
Iras, and two in Julius Cesar, Brutus and 
Titinius. Of the former, it may almost be 
said that the overshadowing influence of the 
slain Ceesar guided and directed the end. 


It is to be specially noted that the casual- 
ties in the three parts of Henry V7 and Titus 
Andronicus (plays of disputed authorship, in 
whole or in part) include nearly thirty-eight 
per centum of all. I add one or two illustra- 
tions of the surpassing skill of the great artist, 
in his treatment of this subject. 

To my mind, the exit of Lear from life is 


the grandest exhibition of dramatic art. Lear 
is an old man, weighted with years. Nature 


claims him, and to her inexorable demands he 
directly yields. But this is not all. Divested 
of his royalty by his own act, he encounters 
the colossal ingratitude of cruel daughters, by 
which come the gradual deprivation and final 
extinction of his reserved dignities and power, 
culminating in the life of an outcast, in mad- 
ness and in the smiting blow of Cordelia’s 
taking-off. While nature is about receiving 
him to herself, the impalpable, but none the 
less deadly, weapons, which he himself has 
forged and placed in the hands of unnatural 
offspring, are riving his heart. Added to 
this, while nature and murder are contending 
for the end, the conflict of his own emotions 
becomes the instrument of suicide and com- 
pletes the work: Lear not only dies, but is 
slain, and self-slaughtered ! : 

The exclamations of Kent are the fitting 
epilogue of this most pathetic history : 


‘“‘ Break, heart; I pr’y thee, break! 
* * © let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer!” 


I note one other of the many situations of 
great dramatic power with which the master 
has surrounded the ending of life. 

The third scene of the third act of King 
John is the most striking, in some respects, 
of any to be found in the Shakespearian 
plays. We are introduced to John, the 
isurper, and his confidential servitor, Hubert. 
There is the preliminary and fine portrayal of 
temptation and the evidence of yielding. 
There are the protestations of love for 
Hubert, and the return of these protestations 
by the King, coupled with the proffer of 
service : 

“ Though death were adjunct to the act.” 
Then, completely unmasking, John says: 
“Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: I’ll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my path. 
* * Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper.” 


Then follows a colloquy in five words, 
which seems to me to be a complete tragedy. 
Approaching Hubert, John whispers in his 
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gedy. 
n his 


KING 
ear one word, an act of the tragedy, a supreme 
temptation, prototyped in Eden: 

* Death!” 
To him turning, with a piercing look of 


intelligence and inquiry, Hubert utters, in 
low tones, the second act in two words: 


“ My Lord?!” 
Then follows the last act, in the eager 
whisper, looking to the consummation: 
‘* A orave!” 


Was ever dramatic art so concentrated in 
expression? Was ever such a multitude of 
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loves and hates, of ambitions and fears, so 
closely grouped and so vividly displayed ? 
‘“¢ Death !” 
What is that? The bottom of a king’s 
heart. 


“ My Lord?!” 

What is that? The heart of a tragedy ; the 
key to a kingdom ; the instrument of fate to a 
dynasty. 

“A grave!” 


What is that ? 
end of a life. 

What is the theme of such pregnant, la- 
Only: 


“Yon young boy!” 


AT Reet Ge 


A consummation and the 


conic words ? 


KING LEAR. 


THE Titan, chained to Scythian rock, endured 


The wrath of Jupiter. 


His pain, his might 


Of intellect defying gods to smite, 


His grandeur, and his love for men secured 


Immortal honor, while his song ensured 
Around his poet’s head a halo bright, 
The first pure radiance of dramatic light. 
Another Titan hath a bard procured 


For later time. 


O Lear, mad king, thy pain, 


Thy suffering through thy love hath crowned thee, too, 
Of the immortals.: and thou wilt remain, 


By the oft-telling of thy sorrows o’er, 


A monument the world can ne’er outdo, 


Though poets sing a thousand years and more! 





Confribufors fable. 


THE AUTOGRAPHS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THAT so little should be known with any degree of 
certainty concerning 


“Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns of the world,” 


that his biography was written by Steevens one hundred 
years ago, in four lines of some forty-five or six words, 
is certainly one of the most singular circumstances re- 
corded in literary history. Shakespeare having lived 
for sixteen years during so recent a period as the seven- 
teenth century, it is no less surprising that the world 
should not possess any article that belonged to him, 
except perhaps a folio volume of essays and a signet 
ring,* or a single sheet of the many thousand pages of 
manuscript which “the myriad minded”? must have 
prepared for the printers of his poems and plays. The 
words “by me,”’ and five or six signatures attached to 
documents and to a copy of Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne, is all that have been discovered of Shake- 
speare’s after centuries of the most diligent search. 

Another singular circumstance connected with the 
Stratford peasant is the fact that we do not with cer- 
tainty know how to spell his name. He did not, unless 
his signatures have been tampered with, always use the 
same method himself. In tracing the name back through 
the records of the family, it has been found in as many 
as thirty-seven different authentic modes. All the vari- 
ous forms are now obsolete except four. Three of 
these appear in Shakespeare’s autographs now under 
notice; the other is the commonly accepted method 
used in this magazine, which appears on the Stratford 
tombstones, on the title-pages of three of the folios, 
and thirty-seven of the quartos. Where any contem- 
porary speaks of the dramatist the orthography is inva- 
riably Shakespeare, except when written Shakspeare, 
the way in which the name has always been pro- 
nounced. 

First and most important among the autographs of 
Shakespeare is the one attached to the third sheet of 
his will now to be seen in Somerset House, London, 
the repository of all the original wills made in Eng- 
land for four hundred years! There, among many 
millions, I saw also the brief will, on a single sheet, of 
William Pitt, with six signatures; of Lord Nelson, 
within a small brochure like a bank book; of the 
“Tron Duke,’’ covering a dozen or more pages of 
foolscap, and the short will of John Milton, signed by 
his brother Charles, as the poet was blind and could 
only make his mark. Shakespeare’s will is well 


written on three pages of flatcap. His name is sub- 
scribed on the right-hand corner of the first sheet, at 
the left hand-corner of the second, and slightly below 
the centre of the third sheet, where is to be seen in fine 
condition “ By me, William Shakspeare.’’ Most un- 
fortunately, before the precious document was properly 
protected as it is at present, the signatures ‘‘ William 
Shakspere,” are almost entirely obliterated from the 
first and second sheets of the will by long continued and 
careless handling. Thesignature on the third sheet, be- 
ing near the centre, happily escaped contact withthe fin- 
gers of the multitudes of admirers, chiefly Americans, 
and so was saved from the fate of the others. Each 
sheet is now framed-in oak between glass, so that both 
sides can be seen, and the frames are each ornamented 
with a brass plate on which is inscribed ‘* Shakespeare’s 
will” and the number, and are preserved in a heavy 
and handsome box of oak with a plate similarly in- 
scribed, the date of the will being substituted for the 
number contained in the separate sheets. 

The attendant, not recognizing the visitor’s nation- 
ality, in replying to my inquiry as to the number of per- 
sons who came to see Shakespeare’s will, said, “ Few 
of our people ever ask for it. Now and then a French- 
man or German comes to see it, and multitudes of 
Americans. Zhem Americans are mad about Shake- 
speare, A hundred of ’em come here for one En- 
glishman! So many of ’em handled the will that their 
fingers wore off the signatures on the bottom of the 
first and second sheet, and so we had ’em framed.” 
Another day when I went to see the will—it was Sep- 
tember 20th and my last day in London—Mr. I. G. 
Foster, the accomplished custodian of the document, 
kindly accompanied me through portions of Somerset 
House, showing me many curious wills, including one 
concealed in the secret drawer of asmall box, another 
written in short-hand, and a third contained in a small 
bottle in which it had been sent from Egypt, the maker 
of the will having died in that country of the plague, 
and so it had been hermetically sealed and sent to En- 
gland in that way, that it might not spread the con- 
tagion. The day previous, Mr. Foster said, when 
showing the document to a French’scholar, the will of 
a Mrs. Brown was seen with it,—having insome mys- 
terious manner found. its way by mistake into the box,— 
Monsieur inquired, ‘Is dat ze will of Madame Shak- 
is-peare ?”’+ 

The second document containing the autograph of 
Shakespeare with three other signatures, is the bargain 
and sale of the Blackfriars’ property, London, dated 
March 1oth, 1613, which was purchased at auction in 
1841, by the corporation for seven hundred and twenty- 


*Shakespeare’s signet ring was found near the Stratford churchyard, and is generally deemed an undoubted relic. Its late owner 


informed me that he purchased it of the finder—the wife of a mechanic—for about nine dollars, the value of the gold. 
initials W. S., connected by an ornamental string and tassels, the upper bow presenting a resemblance to a truc lover’s knot. 
Hayden, the painter, says, in a letter dated 1818, about the time of its discovery: ‘‘ My dear Keats, I shall go mad! 


It bears the 
Poor 
In a field at 


Stratford-on- Avon that belonged to Shakespeare, they have found a gold ring and seal with the initials W. S., and a true lover’s knot 


between. If this is not Shakespeare’s, whose is it? 


A true lover’s knot! 
possible; as sure as you live and breathe, and that he was the first of poets, the seal belonged to him. 
can exist that it was originally worn by Shakespeare, and that it is the ring which h 


I saw an impression to-day, and am to have one as soon as 
O Lord!” Little doubt 
e lost before his death, and was not to be found 


when he signed his will, the word hand being substituted for seal in the original copy of that document. 
+ In the Stratford register of burials may be seen in the church where the Master is buried the following double entry :— 


August 8 


§ Mrs. Shakspeare. 
( Anna uxor Richardi James. 


Is this not satisfactory evidence that the widow of Shakespeare married one Richard James after the poet’s death seven years 


previous ? 


No Shakesperiin scholar has, so far as I am aware, yet alluded to this interesting fact. 


afford a clue to the possible discovery of Shakespeare documents? Who was Richard James? 


May not this circumstance 
May he not have fallen heir to the 


poet’s papers ou the death of his wife, and is there not a chance that some of them may still exist among the descendants of the 


said Richard James ? 
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five dollars. In this instrument on well-preserved 
vellum and now to be seen in the Guildhall Library, 
the signature is in good condition and is very distinctly 
written, ‘‘ William Shakspere.” To the signature on 
this conveyance is attached a seal. 

The third document, also on vellum, with a seal 
attached, belongs to the nation, and is now carefully 
preserved by the keeper of the manuscripts in the 
British Museum. It is the mortgage deed of the same 
property in Blackfriars, dated March 11th, 1613, and 
was acquired a few years ago for something less than 
two thousand dollars. It now lies on velvet, in a slop- 
ing case, with a plate glass before it, and curtains of 
blue silk to protect it from too strong a light. Whata 
contrast from lying in a dirty chest, in a three-pair back 
attic of Chancery Lane, where it was recently found! 
In this document the poet signed his name “ Wm. 
Shakspear,’”’ or at least “ Shakspe,’’ with an overline 
“a’? equivalent to Shakspear. 

The first edition of the Essays of Michael, Lord of 
Montaigne, translated by John Florio, published in 
1603, in the original binding, and believed to have 
been the property of Shakespeare, contains perhaps the 
best of all his six signatures. The volume was for 
sixty years in the possession of the Rev. Edward Pat- 
teson, minister of Smethwick, near Birmingham. After 
his death the book was sold at auction in 1838, and 
purchased by the British Museum for five hundred 
dollars. Without the autograph, and the belief that it 
belonged originally to Shakespeare, the volume would 
possess little value. While the majority of the library 
officials deem the signature genuine, the keeper of the 
manuscripts expressed to me doubts of its authenticity, 
as have some others, including the greatest of living 
Shakespearians. 

Before leaving the subject of the will it may be 
proper to state that there are not a few scholars who 
believe the entire document was written by William 
Shakespeare, and that it was intended simply as a rough 
draft or sketch of an instrument which accidentally 
came to be the will itself. Although I cannot admit 
that I am a convert to this theory, yet I must concede, 
after a most careful examination, that I see nothing in 
the body of the document to disprove the opinion that 
the will is a holograph. In the words of an advocate 
of the belief, «* Of course, there are differences between 
the writing of the body of the document; but all the 
differences are such as one would expect to find between 
the free, strong handwriting of a man sitting at his desk 
in perfect health, and the feeble handwriting of .the 
same man broken with fatal sickness and propped with 
pillows on his bed.’ 

JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

New York, 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF PARALLELISMS OF 
LANGUAGE.—A NOTE ON 
‘“ MACBETH.” 


THE object of the following note is to call attention to 
a point in Shakespeare’s art which I do not remember 
to have seen specially noticed, though it must have 
struck many of his readers, How often Shakespeare 
inserts duplicate lines in the same play—almost the 
same, but with a difference, and that difference every- 
thing. Or, again, he will give us lines identical in 
thought, but different in expression ; so that, expression 
being a means of judging character, we can, by noticing 
its difference, detect latent shades in the character of 
his personages. I shall now illustrate my point by 
some parallel passages from Macbeth, which are to my 
mind specially interesting as throwing a sure light on 
the much-debated subject of the respective characters of 
the Thane and his wife. 
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It was 2 common practice among the ancients, be- 
lieving, as they did, that the sun, the moon, and stars 
were instinct with life, to implore them to hide their 
faces when they were about to commit crimes of mag- 
nitude. It was but natural that so beautiful an idea 
should survive in poetry, and we have three instances 
of it in our play, two in the mouth of Macbeth and one 
in that of his lady. They are instances of similar 
thought in different language, and before giving them 
I will make two remarks : 

1. Notice the far greater fierceness of Lady Mac- 
beth’s invocation. Macbeth’s words have a touch of 
feeling compared with hers. 

2. Nevertheless, her woman’s nature shows itself. 
Macbeth is no skeptic; everything in the play tends to 
prove that he is meant as a contrast to his wife, who 
scorns a “ painted devil” and laughs at holiness. Yet 
Macbeth introduces no reference to the theological in 
his invocation and his wife does. The passages are as 
follows: 


Lady Macbeth, * * * ‘Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 


Nor heaven peep throug h the blanket of the dz ark, 
To cry, ‘ Hold, Hold! 


Macbeth, ** Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand.” 
Again: 
** Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 


Which keeps me pale !” 


I will next compare a couple of thoughts that occur 
to each just before Banquo’s murder, when they are 
thinking of their insecure position. 


Macbeth. * * * * To be thus is nothing 
But to be safely thus.” 


Lady Macbeth. ‘ Naught’s had, all's spent, 


‘here our desire is got without content. 


Both are thinking alike of Banquo; both regard his 
death asa necessary precaution. Yet Macbeth sees 
further than his wife, who thinks it will bring content. 
H{e can only hope for personal safety, for to him the 
awful! voice had cried: 

“ Glamis hath murder'd sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more--Macbeth shall sleep no more !” 


The same nervousness of thought on the part of 


Lady Macbeth, the same fearful consciousness of 
broken peace, of an inevitable future of remorse on 
that of Macbeth, appears in two other passages : 


Lady Macbeth, **’ Tis sz i sr to be that which we destroy 


Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy.’ 
Macbeth. : * “Better be with the dec ad, 
Whom we to gain our place have sent ‘to peace, 
Than in the count ol Gi mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy,’ 


Here, we remark, no anticipation of future joy is 
expressed. 

My last comparison is shorter, but as pregnant of 
suggestion as any that have preceded it. It tends to 
bring out the same view as I have expressed before. 
When Macbeth is thinking of the King’s murder in the 
soliloquy which is the key-note of the play, he begins: 


“‘ Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then,” etc., 


but he knows that it cannot be that the blow is the 
“be-all”? and “end-all.” He feels that “ we still 
have judgment.’’ Compare with this his wife’s advice : 


“‘ Things without remedy 
Should be without regard: what’s done is done,”’ 
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Turn next to her sleeping thoughts and listen to 
what she says : 


‘*What’s done cannot be undone.’ 

What a volume of remorse is here implied! 
her “heart is sorely charged.” 
to her former words in Act II: 


Truly 
Similarly she recurs 


** A little water clears us of this deed ; 


How easy is it, then! 
When she wrings her hands in her sleep and moans: 


*« What, will these hands ne’er be clean? * * * * Here’s 
the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand.’’ 


k. W. BoopDte. 
MONTREAL. 


LAWYER OR NO LAWYER. 

I TAKE it for granted that everybody is familiar with 
the evidence cited to prove that William Shakespeare 
was either a lawyer or a lawyer’sclerk. Mr. Franklin 
Fiske Heard has again, in a small volume just issued 
(Shakespeare a Lawyer. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.), gone over the well-worn internal evidence 
summed up by Lord Campbell—incorporated the few 
omissions to which attention was called in the brochures 
of W.L. Rushton (London, 1858), and “H, T.” 
(London, 1871), and summed up, in turn, his conclu- 
sion in favor of the theory that Shakespeare was one or 
the other, because ‘‘ Authors do not use technical terms 
in the familiar way in which Shakespeare speaks of the 
law, unless the terms really are familiar to them by fre- 
quent use; and we find these terms and allusions used 
by him in an apparently unconscious way as the natural 
turn of his thoughts.”” My own conclusion is that 


William Shakespeare was neither a lawyer nor a law- 


yer’sclerk. But, since I cannot demonstrate my theory 
of how this legal lore (not only—but technical, expert 
familiarity with the mysteries of old common-law prac- 
tice) was intruded into the text without airing some 
of my peculiar views, I shall simply ask admission for a 
few notes as to the two strongest (to my mind) reasons, 
pro and con, in the text itself. 

Passing by other use of mere legal terms (as open to 
the rejoinder that Shakespeare might have been 
“coached ’’), it seems to me the strongest internal proof 
that Shakespeare was a lawyer would be in the Hamlet 
grave-digger travesty on Plowden’s report of Hales v, 
Petit, and that the strongest proof that Shakespeare 
never entered a law office would be the trial scene in 
Merchant of Venice. Without attempting the solution, 
let me state the problem. 

I. Plowden’sreport of the crown case of Hales v. 
Petit is to-day, as it was then, accessible in Norman- 
Latin law jargonand black-letter type, utterly unintel- 
ligible to anybody but an expert antiquarian and utterly 
unattractive to anybody, least of all to lawyers, not one 
in ten thousand of which body of average scholars has 
probably read it in translation, and not one of whom 
could be forced by an act of Congress to open the tire- 
some original. So far as I can discover, law Norman 
or law Latin was just as unattractive to laymen in Eliz- 
abeth’s day as it is to lawyers in ours, if possible, more 
so. The decision in Hales v. Petit—on account of the 
standing of parties-plaintiff—might have been (as I 
believe some commentators have suggested) town talk 
for a day or two; but that its wearying, and to us, ridic- 
ulous dialectics of the argument and decision were town 
talk, seems to me the suggestion of a very simple or of 
a very bold ignorance as to town life and manners. 
Besides, nobody sets the composition of Ham/et earlier 
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than Nashe’s mention of “ whole Hamlets’ (which 
Mr, Stokes says was in 1587 or 1589): whereas Hale z, 
Petit (reported 1 Plowden, 253) was tried in or about 
1562 or 1563 (3 Eliz. Rot. 921). To suppose that the 
hair-splitting of a handful of counsel would remain 
town talk for twenty-five yearsin London inany age is 
—I am willing to take the responsibility of saying 
ridiculous. Reference to the arguments and proceed- 
ings in that case could only have been had from the 
Rolls or from the pages of Plowden’s Reports. 

Pages 104 to110 of Lord Campbell’s Shakespeare’ 
Legal Acquirements (N. Y., Appletons, 1859) con- 
tain so careful an account of Hales z. Petit, of counsel’s 
argument pro and con of the momentous questions— 
whether a man who commits suicide dies during his 
own life or only begins to die; whether he drowns 
himself, or only goes into the water; whether going 
into the water is a felony or only part of a felony, and 
whether a subject can be attainted and his lands 
escheated for only part of a felony—that I need do no 
more than refer to them—and Lord Campbell’s 
monstration that the grave-digger’s dialogue over Op! 
lia’s proposed interment in holy ground is as li 
a following of these arguments as travesty will all: 

and that the humor ofthe dialogue is entirely the u 
conscious humor of the learned counsel in Hales z. 
Petit is what seems to me perfectly satisfactory proof 
that, admitting William Shakespeare to have written 
that graveyard scene, William Shakespeare was a 
practicing lawyer. 

II. But I say that no English lawyer wrote the court 
scene in Jferchant of Venice. No English lawyer 
would have made Portia’s every single ruling the ex- 
act reverse of what the English law of Shylock’s case 
—as she herself states that case—was and is. The 
“law of Venice ’’ was the old Roman law—the Code, 
and, however modified by the Venetian statutes, was not 
modified as to the eternal principles of jurisprudence. 
And, moreover, it is these eternal principles of unwritten 
law, and no alleged or actual statute of Venice, that 
Portia herself claims to apply to Shylock’s case. It 
is not until she comes to disposing of the estates which 
she has illegally and illogically escheated that she cites 
(IV, i, 648) anything ‘ enacted by the laws of Ven- 
ice” (that is,a STATUTI 

Shylock had loaned Antonio three thousand ducats 
on bond and mortgage. The loan was unpaid and 
Shylock sought foreclosure. The foreclosure proceed- 
ings were resisted and carried into court. In court a 
tender was made and declined. Up to this point 
the proceedings had been perfectly regular. Shylock, 
indeed, erred in refusing the tender, as the refusal 
could work him no possible advantage and tended to 
alienate the sympathy of bystanders, but it could not 
prejudice his legal right to a judgment if he chose to 
insist on his remedy in that form. Least of -all did the 
refusal of a tender wipe out the debt itself. 

The only effect of a tender is—always has been—to 
stop accruing of interest and costs. Shylock could 
recover, after Antonio’s tender, only principal, interest, 
and costs up to the moment Antonio made it. 

Portia, however, decides in quick succession, I. 
That, not having paid the principal sum, Antonio 
must suffer the foreclosure on a pound of his flesh, 
which is against the letter of the Jaw as well as the 
spirit which gives an equity of redemption in all cases. 
2. That Shylock has an election between the debt and 
the penalty, which is absurd and against common sense€ 
as well as common law (there is no older legal 
maxim that that ‘the law abhors a penalty”). 3. 
That Shylock may not take a hair’s weight more or less 
than a pound of flesh or a single drop of blood: 
whereas it is an eternal principle of jurisprudence that, 
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when the law gives one a right to anything, it also 
grants everthing necessary to the conversion to posses- 
sion or enjoyment of that thing. If Shylock had had 
any legal title to his pound of flesh he would have had 
alegal title to cut for it until he got it and toas much 
blood as was necessarily shed in the cutting—and to 
such portions of flesh, over and above a pound, as it 
would be absolutely necessary to cut out, providing, of 
course, that the cutting were done skillfully, and not 
by a bungler, and by means of the latest known im- 
provements in human dissection. 4. That having once 
declined the tender he thereby forever forfeited his 
principal—which, we have seen, is ridiculous, Such 


ideas of justice and right we may very confidently say 
were never entertained by any one who had opened a 
legal horn-book. Certainly one could hardly have 
absorbed them in a law office. 

It is wicked to peep and botanize over the magnifi- 
cent and matchless poetry of that matchless trial scene. 
But if it is worth while to find out who wrote that mag- 
nificent and matchless poetry, these questions ought 
not to be stifled. I leave the problem to readers of 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 

APPLETON MORGAN. 

NEw YorK. 


Nofes and Queries. 


espondents and Contributors in quoting from Shakespeare's plays, should cite not only the acts and scenes but 


also the lines. 
(12.) HAMLET’s “ DRAM OF EALE,”’ I, iv, 36. 


With by far the greater part of Professor C. P. G. 
Scott’s paper I cordially agree. Especially do I agree 


with the change and the necessity for tne change of of 


to oft, since the sentence necessarily requires a verb. 
Before, however, coming to this wanted verb, 1 would 
say that ea/e is in part proved to be 2//—by the evident 
sense of the passage and of its context of all but twenty 
lines; by the e/ of “* Myre’s Instructions ;” the Eile of 
the Nominale MS. ; the ez/e, e7/, and e/ of the “ Ancren 
Riwle,” and also by the de? of “ Myre” and of the 
“specimens of English poetry,” and by the Scotch dez/, 
pronounced almost, if not quite, in the same way as 
deale. But it is proved more particularly by this— 
which others I found had said before me, and which I 
said, later though independently, some time ago— 
namely, that in the second or 1604 quarto, the only one 
in which this “ dram of eale’’ passage and its long con- 
text occurs, devil is twice in one line spelled dea/e. In 
the 1603 quarto (II, ii, 474, T.) we find, 
The spirit that I have seen may be the Diuell,”’ 
but in that of 1604, this runs and is printed, 


“The spirit that I have seene 
May be a deale, and the deale hath power.”’ 

It is true that while it isspelled dez/e in III, ii, 121, 
six other passages in this quarto give variants of “ dev??,”’ 
and this more curious fact is also true that these varia- 
tions—as, indeed, may be seen in the line itself—do not 
concur with its rhythmic use as a monosyllable or dissyl- 
lable. But neither of these facts alterthe force of the 
argument. 

To turn now to the wanting verb: the innate and 
palpable insufficiencies of other emendations, and Pro- 
fessor Scott’s exposure of their insufficiencies, relieve 
me from the necessity of adverting to them. But in 
1866, in the Cambridge Shakespeare, F suggested the 
change of a doudt to endoubt, 7. e., make cause to doubt. 
As regards the ductus literarum, this is the nearest 
change yet proposed, and to me it completely satisfies 
both scansion and sense. No editor, it is true, so far 
as I am aware, has adopted it; on the other hand, no 
one has, I believe, formulated an objection against it, 
unless one be implied in Professor Scott’s objections to 
“doubt.’ In further support of it, however, I would 
add, that Mr. Swynfen Jervis’ szédue—like his other 
changes—cannot, so far as I see, be maintained, It 


The numbering of the lines should, in all cases, follow the Globe edition. 


has no possible likeness to a doud¢ except that, as in the 
M in Macedon and Monmouth, there is in both words a 
d. But more serious than this is the fact that Shake- 
speare here and in the previous twenty lines did not say, 
because it was not his desire to say, it was not the 
point that he would illustrate and enforce, that the 
small amount of ill subdues to itself that greater quan- 
tity of a man’s other and better qualities; but his argu- 
inent was and is—that this ‘‘dram of eale,’’ which 
happened to be admixt, so seemingly, in the sight of 
the multitude, debases the good, that this good becomes 
doubted by those who do not assay the mixture, but 
judge by appearance only. Shortening for my reader 
this twenty-two line argument, Hamlet says—a man 
otherwise (2, e., except for the one fault) pure as grace 
shall in the geneva/ censure [though not in that of pene- 
trative and judging intellects] take corruption from or 
be taken as corrupted by, that one particular fault, that 
stamp of one defect which seemingly mint-marks him as 
debased. The Dane, drinking so heavily, is accounted 
by other nations a swinish, ill-conditioned drunkard ; 
his bravery, patriotism, honor, and other good qualities 
being, in the censure of the generality, merged in this 
one vice, With many private individuals it is the 
same; the penuriousness that may be his fault gives 
him in popular estimation the character of a mean 
miser, and nothing more; so with any other particular 
fault, it makes the multitude doubt, and so not take into 
account his other good qualities, though they be many. 
Br. NICHOLSON. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


P. S. In speaking of the 1604 quarto as the only old 
edition containing the “dram of eale”’ passage, I, of 
course, included its fac-simile Q , in 1605, and the re- 
prints of this Q ,-6. It was from Q ,, he probably not 
having copies of Q ,-3 that Theobald took the reading 
eale which led him to his conjectural dase. 


(13.) Messrs. Epirors :—The passage in Hamlet - 


** So that my arrows, 

Too slightly timbered for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aimed them,’ 
has never been entirely satisfactory to commentators. 
Jennens, Seymour, Steevens and others are so impressed 
with the inapplicability of the adjective “loud” as 
almost to prefer what Malone calls as extraordinary a 
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corruption as is to be found in the plays, and read with 
the early quartos “so loved arm’d” instead of ‘so loud 
a wind.” 

That the word “ loud” applied to a wind which turns 
moving objects from their course is, as Seymour says, a 
false epithet, admits of no doubt. Loudness of itself, 
though a strong wind may be loud, has no force to 
resist the force of the arrow. But even“ strong” or 
* blustering ”’ “high”? would not exactly express 
what we all understand to be the meaning of the pas- 
sage. The word should be one which means “ mis- 
leading,” ‘‘ contrary,” “ thwarting.” 

What term is there, then, which, while giving the 
sense which we feel is required, is such as might easily 
be mistaken for either the “loud” of the folios or the 
“ loved”’ of the quartos? It seems to me that the word 
lewd fulfills all these conditions. The primary meaning 
of the Anglo-Saxon verb “/wwan”’ is to mislead or 
misdirect, w vhile those who are familiar with the written 
characters of the Elizabethan age will remember how 
easily ¢ might be mistaken for o. 

Shakespeare uses the word in a somewhat similar 
sense elsewhere. In Henry IZ for instance, 

** A sort of naughty persons lewdly bent.” 

Here the context shows that the lewdness consists in 
misrepresentations or falsehoods. So in the ‘lewd 
complaints of Richard ///, unless indeed in the latter 
phrase the contrary error to the one under consideration 
his occurred, and the compositor has mistaken the 
word “loud” for “ lewd.’? Loud complaints would 
perhaps fit the context better than lewd. 

It is clear that a misprint has been made either in 
the quartos or the folios, and the word seems therefore 
a legitimate subject for conjecture. 

3; os 

OMAHA, Nov, 282, 1883. 


(14.) ON A PASSAGE IN “ Love’s LAgor’s Lost.” 


[Enter Fageand Clown.] 

Page. A wonder, master, here’s a Costard broken in a shin, 

Ar. Some enigma, some riddle, come, thy Lexuoy begir 

Clown. No egma, no riddle, no denuoy, in thee mal 
sir, Or, sir, P antan, a plaine Plantan: no denuoy, no lenuoy 
no salue sir, but a Plantan, 

Ar. By vertue thou infor: est laughter, thy sillie thoug 
spleene, the heaving of my lunges prove kes me to red 
smyling : O pardon me my stars, doth the inconsiderate 
salue for lenuoy, an i the word Zenuoy for a salue ? 

Page. Doe the wise think them other d ya salue ? 

Ar. No, Page, it is an epilogue or ¢ yurse to make plaine 
some obscure precedence that hath tofore bin saine. 


.L. Lost 11, i, 


no salue, 


take 


is not 
71 seg 
So reads this passage, verdatim, in the Folio, 1623 
It is one of those that are ode/ized in the «“ Globe”? 
edition; it is accompanied by two pages of not very 
satisfactory notes inthe “ Variorum;” and Mr, Mason 
says of it, that ‘it is nonsense, and incapable of expla- 
nation.” With a change, however, of a single letter, 
I believe the folio text to be right, and when - we once 
get the run and spirit of it, to be susceptible of an easy 
interpretation, “ as plain as way to parish-church.” 
The sharp and clever page, Moth, had been dis- 
patched by the grandiose Armado to bring Costard, 
the clown of the play, tocarry a leter for him. In his 
haste, the clown had fallen over the threshold, and 
hurt his ankle. Moth brings him in to the Don, 
saying, “A wonder, master ! ‘here’s a Costard broken 
in ashin.”’ To understand this ‘“‘ wonder,’’ we must 
recollect that Costard was the old word for a head : 
but the Spaniard, of course, not knowing this little bit 
of philology, and thinking only of his page’s tricks of 


quibbling and mystification, says, “‘Some enigma, 
some riddle; come,—thy /'envoy,—begin.” L’envoy, 
from envoyer, to send away, is literally a sort of 
“farewell.” It wasaterm adopted from old French 
poetry by English writers, in the sense of a ‘“‘ moral; 
and was placed before the concluding lines of a story 
or ballad, which set forth the application thereof, 
Costard, however, being entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of the Don’s word, supposes he is giving 
orders to bring out some unguent or liniment or salve 
to put on his lame shin; and he hastens to decline it, 
saying that he will have none of his quack nostrums; 
“No egma, no riddle, no salve, in ¢hy male, sir.” 
The trouble has been in understanding the word ma/e ; 
and Mr, Tyrwhitt very ingeniously proposed “ no salve 
in ¢hem all, sir,” a reading that was found also in 
Collier’s Corr. Folio, and has been adapted by many 
excellent editors. Even Knight, singer, Grant White, 
and the Clarkes, so print it; and Mr, Staunton, though 
he adheres to the old text, says Tyrwhitt’s conjecture is 
all but decisive. But we Anow it to be a fact, from 
examples in old writers that I have 
merate, that mae was a well-known name for a bag or 
wallet: generally for such a leathern pouch as shep- 
herds used, in which to carry the salves, ointments, 
and other matters appurtenant to their calling. This 
term occurs as early as 1377, in ‘* The Vision of 
Piers the Plowman:” cf. Passus V, line 234, in Prof, 
Skeats’ Clar. Press edition : 

“T roos when thei were arest, and yrifled their 
males,’’ Chaucer uses the word quite frequently, in the 
sense of a budget or sas ornaed for relics, nostrums, etc, 
Cf. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales in the description 
of the PARDONERE; Clax. Press edition, 


page 22: 


not space to enu- 


Mortis 


‘** His walet lay by forn him in his lappe, 
Bret-ful of pardoun come from Rome al hoot,”’ 


where, afterward, this wallet is called a “wade, 


‘LT have relics and pardouns in my male, 
As fair as any man in Englelond. 


And again, same page, 


hadde 
} 


seide, 


*« For in his male he 


a pilwebeer | pillow- case], 
Which that, he 


was our lady vey! 
Indeed, Chaucer uses the term in the same metaphorical 
sense in which we now use dudvet - 


nbokeled is the male, 
now shall tell another tale.’ 


Let see who 
That the word was familiar in Shakespeare’s day is 
shown by Mr. Steevens: “* Reynard the Fox sent Kay- 
ward’s head in a made.’? So, likewise in Tamurlane, or 
the Scythian Shepherd, 1590: 
‘Open the wades, yet guard the treasure sure.” 
In the passage in question, 
thee male,’ but, as Mr. Brae 
cannot be a doubt that “thee” 
easiest for ¢hy, addressed to Armado. Costard has 
no faith in the Don’s remedies; he knows nothing 
about their virtues for a broken shin; all he wants 
is something he has tried and been used to—‘“a 
plain plantain.” The »/an/ain is elsewhere mentioned 
in Shakespeare as an herb possessing healing qualities; 
and it was considered a sovereign cure for wounds and 
bruises. ‘ No /’envoy, no Z’envov; no salve, sir, but 
a plantain.’’ By the last words Costard does not mean 
to say that he will have no salve a¢ a//, but that he 
wants mo other salve for his shin but a plantain-leaf ; he 


Folio reads “in 
has suggested, there 
is a misprint of the 


the 





“in 
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is afraid of Armado’s “egma” and “riddle”? and 
“]’envoy”’ preparations; he will have “ no salve in ¢hy 
male, sir,’ and no other but a plantain. As Mr. Brae 
well remarks: “ This is a very different tone of rejection 
from the clown taking upon himself to pronounce mag- 
isterially, ‘ No salve 7 them all, sir.’ How should he 
say that, of names he knows nothing about ?” 

‘So far, then, all is plain, until Armado says, “ Doth 
the inconsiderate take sa/ve for ?envoy, and the word 
Tenvoy for a salve ?’ To which Moth answers, ‘‘ Do 
the wise think them other? Is not envoy a salve ?” 
It is generally allowed that here the page is quibbling, 

rlve being the usual form of salutation, or “* Good-bye,” 
in Latin, as Z’envoy may imply in French. But there is 
a hitch in the pronunciation. Dr. Farmer “can 
scarcely think Shakespeare had so far forgotten his lit 
tle school learning as to suppose the Latin verb sa/ve 
and the English substantive salve had the same pro- 
nunciation.”” We have seen before in this play that 
Moth has an acute ear for a pun; but his eye—mental 
eye—is no less acute, and he sees the English salve and 
the Latin sa/ve as one. Now, how does he get over the 
pronunciation? Why, as I believe, by spelling the 
word, letter by letter, thus; “Is not / envoy a 

V-E ?”? although the Spaniard cannot see it, and 
consequently replies: 

‘No, pag it is an epilogue or discourse to make plain, 

obscure precedence that hath tofore been sain.” 

Yet I fancy that not only Moth’s conceit, but the 
whole passage, is now-as intelligible as the poet intended 
it should be; and that there is no occasion for any 

us, and for but little,if any, alteration of the old 
folio text. JOsEPH CRosby. 

ZANESVILLE, O. 


P. S. Since the above was written, I have noticed 
the word “ mails,’’ in the sense of trunks or boxes, used 
by Sir W. Scott several times in the A/onastery, show- 
ing it to have been a common word on the Borders 
about the time of the Reformation. lag 


KING JOHN, Act III, Scene iv. 


And, father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven ; 
If that be true, 
7hen never shall I see my boy again; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

Chere was not such a gracious creature born: 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

\s dim and meagre as an ague’s fit ; 

And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
VWust I behold my pretty Arthur more.”’ 


* And so he’ll die; and rising so,” 7. ¢., without his 
beauty. The folio has, 


“If that be true, I shall see my boy again,’”’ 
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the compositor having brought up part of the next line, 
—‘‘shall /”’ being afterward necessarily transposed to 
“ I shall.’ The imperfect metre indicates error, and 
the sense appears to require the reading adopted— 
“‘ Therefore, never, never must I behold,’ etc., of the last 
two lines being but a repetition of “ Zhen never shall I 
see,’ etc.,in the earlier part of the speech. The folio has 
a colon after “ creature born: where modern editors 
place a full stop. 
. G. KINNEAR, 
LONDON. 


QUERY. 


(16.) In the comedy of As You Like /t (Act III, Sc. 
iv) Shakespeare alludes to the general belief that Judas 
Iscariot had red hair, when Rosalind says of Orlando :— 


‘* His very hair is of a dissembling colour 
Celia. Something browner than Judas’s— 


In the various editions of Shakespeare which I have, 
the foot-note to the passage is generally as follows :— 
‘In the old pictures and tapestry Judas is represented 
with ved hair and beard.” 

Rev. H. N. Hudson in his edition adds :—So in Zhe 
/nsatiate Countess—“‘ 1 ever thought by his red beard 
he would prove a Judas.” 

I have read that in some of the northern towns in 
Italy it is hardly safe for a red-haired man to venture 
out-of-doors during Holy Week. 

I know that there is a tradition about the color of 
Judas’s hair, and it is supposed to be of German origin, 
not. Eastern. 

No allusion to it is found in the works of the 
Fathers of the Church or of the early ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Nares says that it has been conjectured that the 
odium attached to red hair originated in England, from 
the aversion there felt to the red-haired Danes, which 
may or may not be true; but this would hardly account 
for the dislike, for Thiers,in his istotre des Perrugues, 
gives it as one of the reasons for wearing wigs :—* des 
Rosseaux porterent des perrugues pour cacher la coleur 
de leur cheveux gui sont en horreur a tout le monde 
parce que Fudas ace qu'on pretend etait rousseau ; and 
there is a German proverh, Rother-bart, Teufels-bart, 
(Red hair, the Devil’s hair), which also seems to point 
to the same belief. 

It is curious that the Bretons declare that Judas was 
born in Normandy, between Caen and Rouen. They 
say :—* Fudas etait Normand. Tout le monde dit 
Entre Caen et Rouen, le malheureux naquit. Ll 
vendit son SEIGNEUR pour trente mares contants ; au 
Diable soient tous les Normands.’’ 

Can any of your readers throw any light upon the 
tradition ? gy 2 a 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 





The Drama. 


MR. IRVING’S 
INTERPRETATION OF SHYLOCK. 


IF it be true that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 
it is a truth that is especially applicable to those Shake- 
spearian qualities which are so full of meaning, and 
which, when adequately represented, fill us with “the 
yearning passion for the beautiful.’’ Unlike the ordi- 
nary phases of beauty, which appeal to us through our 
sensuous perceptions, the beauty of Shakespeare is of 
a higher order, and enters into our appreciation through 
a subtle sense of refined sympathy and intellectual 
perception. Ina very real sense all of Shakespeare’s 
plays are miniature worlds,in which human motives 
act and react on each other in such a way as to fill us 
with the intensest intellectual and emotional enjoy- 
ment. A vigorous vitality is everywhere present, and 
thoughts and feelings are grouped in such a way as to 
command our attention and stimulate our expectancy. 
If the acting is poor, the effect upon us is one of disap- 
pointment, and the charm of the illusion is lost. 
But if the acting is good, and the actor sufficiently 
subordinates his self-consciousness, then is the 
effect one of permanent value as well as temporary 
pleasure. And this is precisely what Mr. Irving 
accomplishes when he places Zhe Merchant of Venice 
upon the stage with all its luxuriance of scenery, and 
also as a beautiful comedy in which the malignant 
quality of the principal character serves to intensify the 
poetic feeling which breathes through the entire play. 
The plot of Zhe Merchant of Venice is, as is well 
known, derived from two sources; and in merging 
them into one play, Shakespeare skillfully preserves 
the light comedy spirit of the story of the caskets, 
while he harmonizes with it the matter of the bond 
and its forfeiture. It was never Shakespeare’s intention 
that this play should be treated otherwise than as 
absolute comedy, consistent in spirit, harmonious in 
tone, and permeated by that gentle spirit which is “full 
of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing,” not- 
withstanding the dark shadow which surrounds Shylock 
and makes him what he is. 


“* Yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits,” 

The predominating character of Shylock commands 
most fully our attention. But as we follow the move- 
ment of scene and incident in this beautiful play, as 
Mr. Irving has presented it to us, we experience an 
exquisite feeling of pleasure, and a thousand agreeable 
emotions, like strains of sweet music, sweep over us. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia fills us with a pleasure which 
only the purest art can give, and thus we love to linger 
tenderly and affectionately over what must always 
remain, as to perfection of detail and poetic feeling, a 
unique performance. 

We have been given an opportunity to taste the in- 
effable pleasure which pure comedy yields, and as we 
return to the beaten track of every-day life, we feel 
that we are richer, stronger, and purer for having tasted 
‘“‘an endless fountain of immortal drink.” 

Nor is it too much to say that we leave a perform- 
ance of this kind ina mixed condition of feeling. The 
sweet beauty of the comedy has charmed us into a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction and pure delight. But at the 


go 


same time the great master has in this play drawn 
aside the veil of nature; and as we stand before the 
revelation, we get a deeper insight into the depths of 
the human heart, and we understand more clearly the 
mysterious working of those forces which underlie 
character. Passing from the fullness and harmony 
which breathe through the comedy of the play, we are 
introduced to one of Shakespeare’s most complex and 
composite characters—a character in which the ruling 
purpose of life is clearly influenced by circumstances 
which are antecedent to the play, and which limit the 
action of personal freedom and responsibility. In other 
words, while Shylock’s character is necessarily the re- 
sult of impulses acting from within, he is also the pro- 
duct of circumstances acting from without;—all of 
which it is a pleasure to state that Mr. Irving appears 
to understand clearly. He does not make of Shylock 
merely a miserable, mean-spirited Jew, in whom there 
is no human feeling, He discards very properly the 
conventional Jew, to which we are accustomed, and 
instead of this gives us an interpretation which places 
Shylock in a light very much more in keeping with the 
spirit of Shakespeare. While other actors have de- 
picted Shylock merely as a disgusting miser, utterly 
devoid of ordinary human feelings, Mr. Irving pre- 
serves the human element, and thus gives us an inter- 
pretation which is more artistic and more consistent. 
He fully realizes and forcibly expresses Shylock’s avari- 
cious propensities, but he does not allow them to distort 
and disfigure the character. And in this respect it 
must be admitted that he is both consistent and artistic. 
For if there is one thing which is clear beyond all ques- 
tion, it is that Shakespeare did not mean Shylock to be 
understood merely as an inhuman Jew, in whom the 
love of money obliterates every other feeling. Without 
his love of money and his insatiate greed for gain, Shy- 
lock would not have been in keeping with the prevail- 
ing character of the Jewish race. But the recognition 
of these qualities in their proper relation to the general 
character is very different from that exaggerated type of 
avarice and inhumanity which we have been accus- 
tomed to see on the stage. The character which Mr. 
Irving represents is just such a Jew as we would natu- 
rally expect to meet in Venice when that city was in 
the full enjoyment of her commercial prosperity. As 
a lender of money, he was a perfectly natural product 
of the time, and although he makes his customers pay 
him all he can for the use of his ducats, he is not for 
this reason a monster or a vulgar Chatham-street Jew. 

Contrasting strongly with Antonio’s generous nature, 
his miserly qualities naturally strike us as repulsive in 
the extreme. But this does not warrant us in forget- 
ting that the Jew simply demands his due, and really 
has the sanction of the law on his side. 

Nor must we forget that in Shakespeare’s time the 
legal controversy between the old-school and new- 
school lawyers was at its height; and as this question 
as to whether, according to the common law, the whole 
penalty was recoverable on the forfeiture of the bond, 
was a very important issue in the controversy, we cal 
easily see in what way the great dramatist introduced it 
into his play. Besides, if Antonio, in having signed the 
bond “in merry sport,’ has placed himself in the 
power of the Jew, it surely does not follow that Shy- 
lock must be represented as a disgusting specimen of 
humanity without a redeeming trait. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Evidently it is Shylock’s nature to snarl and bite, 
whether he be at home or in the Rialto. But we are 
not by this prevented from getting below the surface to 
those mixed characteristics which bring out so vividly 
the essential quality of this strange being, In his de- 
lineation of Shylock Mr. Irving follows in a measure 
the interpretation of Edmund Kean. But he goes beyond 
Kean in the clearness of his conception and in the 
ripeness of his scholarship. To the ordinary observer 
he is too well-balanced and too unimpassioned. But 
he is all the more correct in his interpretation for these 
very reasons. In some of Shakespeare’s characters we 
cannot allow the stream of emotion to flow too rapidly. 
Not so, however, in Shylock. Andit isin consequence 
of Mr. Irving’s clear perception on this point that his 
Shylock is so excellent. 

By means of his clear perceptive faculty Mr. Irving 
enters into the deeper, more permanent and more intrin- 
sic side of the character. Instead of making of Shylock 
a man easily moved, and when moved, ungovernable in 
his paroxysms of rage, he adopts the view which Shake- 
speare must have had in mind when he invested the char- 
acter with so much subdued intensity and suppressed ma- 
lignant hate. Indeed, the very conditions which intensify 
Shylock’s feelings and inflame him with the desire for 
revenge are those which restrain him from full 
utterance. And thus as he moves before us we detect 


in his every movement and gesture the full meaning of 
that burning sense of wrong, which finds its ultimate 
expression in those powerful words : 


**T have an oath in heaven, 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ?”’ 

In delivering this passage Mr. Irving rose to the full 
measure of a great actor. He seemed to lay bare the 
very soul of Shylock, and inthe pathos of its delivery 
showed how firm is his intellectual grasp of the char- 
acter. In fact, it seems to be Mr. Irving’s most striking 
characteristic, that he possesses an intellectual alertness 
and a classical repose which enable him to interpret 
strong qualities of character without resorting to vulgar, 
boisterous declamation. ; 

In this respect he is especially strong, and although 
we are compelled to admit that his staccato elocution 
and lack of emotional power are serious defects, we 
must concede his pre-eminence as an intellectual 
exponent of the drama. 

Admitting his deficiency in emotional volume and 
physical vigor, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
no other actor so successfully seizes upon the intellec- 
tual quality of Shakespeare. 

In this direction he is clearly the leader of the 
modern stage, and as such is a powerful aid to that 
clear-sightedness without which we can never under- 
stand Shakespeare. For if we are ever to make any- 
thing of Shakespearian criticism, we must enter 
thoroughly into the intellectuality as well as the 
emotional quality of his characters. Love and hatred, 
joy and sorrow, life and death, are all powerfully real 
in the creations of Shakespeare. But under them all 
there runs a living stream of intellectual purpose which 
fills them with meaning and gives them their distinctive 
quality, The heart must be all alive and sensitive 
before the imagination can conceive. But-after the 
imagination has conceived, then comes the intellectual 
brooding and the dreamy incubation which give life 
and beauty to the new-born thought or feeling. And 
it isin perceiving this essential truth that Mr. Irving 
adds a new force to Shakespearian criticism. The 
qualities of mind and culture which prevent him from 
becoming a popular actor in the popular sense are the 
very qualities which place him in the front rank as an 
interpreter of Shakespeare. 

Apparently his strong points are mastery of detail, 
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concentration of -purpose, subtlety of imagination, and 
dexterity in representing those transitional phases of 
feeling in which a certain psychological insight is neces- 
sary. In his acting we also discover a fine sense of 
discriminative power, which, besides showing himto be 
a close student, enables him to reveal very successfully 
the secret springs of character. And in this sense his 
Shylock is a masterpiece of intellectual analysis and 
critical study. He not only reveals to us the natural 
movements of Shylock’s dominant feelings; he really 
shows us the tremendous power of those accumulated 
forces which render the dominant motives possible. In 
other words, it seems to be Mr. Irving’s aim to show us 
as clearly as he can how complex in structure and how 
intricate in movement a strong character really is. As 
he represents Shylock, the idea of individual freedom is 
not eliminated, nor is there any depreciation of those 
elusive forces which pertain to human character. But 
above.and beyond all this the great fact of environ- 
ment appears; and the individual thus becomes largely 
the result of the surrounding conditions, Evidently 
Mr. Irving regards Shakespeare’s characters as dis- 
tinctly human beings, and as such he very properly 
interprets them withthe correctness of a student, and not 
with the looseness and irregularity of one unacquainted 
with the principles of psychology. He uses no inflated 
balloons of artificial sublimity, but steadily, conscien- 
tiously and intelligently he endeavors to reveal to us 
the permanent and intrinsic qualities of character. Shy- 
lock, of course, possesses a strongly marked individual- 
ity; but in all he says and does we easily perceive the 
underlying forces of Judaism impelling him to be what 
he is. 

The desire to avenge the wrongs of his race, is, after 
avarice, his strongest motive; and he never seems to 
lose the consciousness of this overmastering force. 
True to the principles of Judaism, he worships the strict 
letter of the law; and his hate is naturally directed 
against Antonio because he happens to be a represen- 
tative of Christian benevolence and large-heartedness. 

He refuses to be moved by Portia’s heavenly elo- 
quence ; and in demanding absolute justice at last falls 
beneath the weight of her own inexorable demand, a 
symbol of the general history of his unfortunate race. 
As an eminent Shakespearian scholar has well said: 
“Shylock is a standing marvel of power and scope in 
the dramatic art, at the same time appearing so much 
a man of nature’s making that we scarce know how to 
look upon him as the poet’s workmanship. In the 
delineation Shakespeare had no less a task than to in- 
form him with individual life and peculiarity in the 
broad, strong outlines of character in its most fallen and 
revolting state.”’ 

Accordingly Shylock is a true representation of his 
nation, wherein we have a pride which for ages never 
ceased to provoke hostility, but which no hostility 
could ever subdue; a thrift which still invited 
rapacity, but which no rapacity could ever exhaust; 
and a weakness, which, while it exposed the subjects to 
wrong, only deepened their hate, because it left them 
without the means or the hope of redress. Thus Shy- 
lock is a type of national sufferings, sympathies and 
antipathies. Himself an object of bitter insult and 
scorn to those about him, surrounded by enemies 
whom he is at once too proud to conciliate and too weak 
to oppose, he can have no life among them but money, 
no hold on them but interest, no feelings toward 
them but hate, no indemnity out of them but revenge. 
Such being the case, what wonder that the elements of 
national greatness became congealed or petrified into 
malignity ? As avarice was the passion in which he 
mainly lived, of course the Christian virtues that 
thwarted this were the greatest wrong that could be 
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done him. In his hard, icy intellectuality, and his 
“dry, mummy-like tenacity’ of purpose, with a dash 
now and then of biting, sarcastic humor, we see the re- 
mains of a great and noble nature, out of which all the 
genial sap of humanity has been pressed by accumu- 
lated injuries. This is the character which Shake- 
speare drew; and this is the character as Mr. Irving 
interprets it. He does not rave, he does not indulge 
in violent outbursts of feeling, because from a correct 
Shakespearian view the character would be inconsistent 
with these elements in it. Shylock in a rage, and 
making noise the vehicle of his feelings, may seem to 
some persons a striking character. But we may depend 
upon it, Shakespeare never intended that this inimitable 
masterpiece of characterization should be a common- 
place, raving Jew, in whom the movement of passion is 
noisy because superficial. In Mr. Irving’s acting the 
coarse elements of histrionic art are nowhere visible. 
3ut on all occasions, whether we approve his interpre- 
tation or not, there is ample evidence of that refined and 
contemplative quality which seizes upon the indwelling 
essence of the character, And this is why his Shylock 
isso excellent. Having carefully studied the structural 
arrangement of Shylock, he enters with wonderful 
success into those morbid conditions which Shakespeare 
so distinctly produces in this character. Partly by the 
spontaneous movement of a great actor, and partly by 
the strength of his intellectual perceptions, he vividly 
portrays the-more subtle qualities of human nature, and 
with marvelous success shows us the operation of those 
psychological forces which give to human life its ten- 
dencies and experiences. In Shakespeare’s philosophy 
man is a complex creature, moved by passion, directed 
by impulse, governed by reason, actuated by generous 
impulses, dwarfed by meanness, strangely inconsistent in 
some respects, and yet wonderfully consistent in others. 

And this strange mixture of good and evil Mr. 
Irving seems clearly to understand. If we have the 
key to his success in his mastery of detail and his 
remarkable intellectual perceptivity, we also find the 
key to our appreciation of his Shylock in the subtlety 
of his delineation and in the close consistency with 
which he impersonates the character in the light of the 
best Shakespearian scholarship. What he lacks in 
emotional power is more than compensated for by his 
mental clearness and his cultivated and reposeful 
acting. He has not the power to carry us away with 
the frenzy of enthusiasm. But he possesses a power 
which is really more important and enduring. He 
gives the mind something to feed upon; and as we 
fairly judge him in the light of candid and impartial 
criticism, we readily discover much more to admire 
than we do to condemn. 

Perfect he is not; but singularly great and phenom- 
enally correct as an interpreter of one of Shakespeare’s 
most difficult characters he certainly is. The taste of 
the public needs to be chastened ; for uneducated senti- 
ment is continually running into vulgar types. And this 
process of chastening is most likely to be produced by 
actors who, like Mr. Irving, adhere to the importance 
of intelectual consistency and thoughtful impersonation 
of character. Indeed, it is a pleasure to Say that Mr. 
Irving’s success is largely due to the singleness of pur- 
pose and brave persistency of effort with which he has 
sought te advance the higher interests of the drama. 
Without the possession of very great histrionic ability he 
could never have attained his present eminent position. 
But behind this qualification to his success, we easily 
discover a worthiness of aim and an earnestness of en- 
deavor which give to his success an importance which 
it would not otherwise command. He will perhaps 
never succeed in adequately interpreting those currents 
of passion which sometimes sweep like storm-winds over 


the earth. But asa careful student and as an intel- 
lectual delineator of the deeper movements of human 
character, he is without a superior. To those persons 
who go to the theatre simply to be amused, or to have 
their feelings unhealthily excited, Mr. Irving’s acting 
will not be welcome. But to those who seek in the 
drama permanent intellectual pleasure, as well as tem- 
porary recreation, he is heartily welcome as an accom- 
plished actor and as an exponent of what is best in 
dramatic literature. 

It would be better for his art if he would improve his 
elocution and give up some of his mannerisms, as his 
deficiency in these respects seriously mars the beauty of 
his acting. 

But even with these defects, he is unquestionably 
entitled to an eminent position as an actor; and as an 
interpreter of Shylock is pre-eminently great because he 
is so consistent and so intellectually clear. The con 
ditions which give to his Shylock its great merit are 
precisely those which we could not find in an actor of 
inferior power and limited capacity. They come from 
the head more than they do from the heart, and they 
are on this account not likely to be reversed by the cold 
analysis of that destructive criticism which considers 
that “sensibility or the display of actually felt passion 
is out of place on the stage and is bad art.”’ 

Of course, Mr. Irving does not deliberately indorse 
Diderot’s theory of acting. Indeed, he actually op- 
poses it in an introduction written by him to Walter 
Herries Pollock’s translation of Diderot’s Paradox on 
the Comedian. And yet because he is so essentially 
an actor of strong mental grasp, he necessarily subor- 
dinates the emotional to the intellectual in his acting. 
As a purely emotional actor, Mr. Irving would never 
succeed. 

But as a delineator of character in whom we recog- 
nize an intellectual fruitfulness of great acting, in 
which imagination and reflection are predominant, he 
is without a superior. His acting is marked by a 
quality of penetration which seems to see into the 
mind of Shakespeare; and though he may not be able 
to produce clearly the result of his insight, he reveals 
very effectually those finer elements of character which 
appeal to the intellect and the imagination. ‘There is 
a sense in which it is impossible to produce successfully 
the finer qualities of Shakespeare upon the stage, and 
there is also a sense in which the poetic beauty of his 
plays is very apt to be vulgarized in their setting. 

But in Mr. Irving’s treatment of 7he Merchant of 
Venice, the poetic beauty of the play has been pre- 
served as far as possible, and the vulgarism of setting 
has been avoided. 


If he has not given us an absolutely perfect perform- 
ance, he has at least given an interpretation of Shake- 
speare in which the finer spiritual grace is preserved, 
and in which the ardent movement of passion is 
directed and controlled by a strong intellectual purpose 


and a clear mental perception. From this clearness of 
intellect Mr. Irving’s art develops like a flower, gradu- 
ally unfolding its beauty, and appealing to our culti- 
vated sense of enjoyment. We grasp in this way his 
dominant faculty ; and as we follow him in his method 
of acting, we more and more realize that what appears 
cold and unattractive is really a fine sensibility tempered 
by intellectual fruitfulness, and not a passionless attitude 
devoid of poetic feeling. To be properly appreciated, 
he needs to be carefully studied, as it is only in this 
way that we can follow the subtle quality of his intel- 
lectual power and the fine grace of his reflective ear- 
nestness. He is strongest in those scenes which re- 
quire the clear light of intellectual perception; he 1s 
weakest in those instances which require the warmth 
and intensity of emotional power. Under all] circum- 
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stances, however, he is an accomplished actor, consci- 
entious in his methods, unselfish in his devotion to the 
higher interest of his art, and scrupulously careful to 
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get at the exact meaning and essential quality of the 
character he impersonates. 


HENRY C. PEDDER. 


Shakespearian Societies. 


[ Zhe Secretaries of Shakespearian Societies are invited to furnish the minutes of their meetings and whatever 
is of value and interest in their essays and discussions for publication in this department. | 


MONTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLUB, November 26th— 
Essay night—Mr.Arch. McGown in the chair. A 
paper was read by the Rev. Edmund Gould advoca- 
ting the Baconian theory of the authorship of the 
plays and poems by Shakespeare. The paper, which 
was mainly concerned with internal evidence, began 
by pointing out the considerations which had influenced 
the reader, and concluded with certain points of in- 
ternal similarity between the works of Bacon and the 
writings in question. These he divided into use of 
terms, identity of style and manner, similarity of 
thought and sentiment. The paper was followed by 
a full discussion, in which most of the members took 
part, the sense of the Club being adverse to the theory 
propounded. 

December 17th, 1883.—Chairman, Mr. T. D. King. 
The subject of the night was Zhe Winter’s Tale. The 
subject was introduced ina paper by Mr. A. E, Abbott, 
entitled *‘ Impression of the Play.” Mr. E. W. Arthy 
followed, with a paper upon “ Shakespeare’s Humor, 
with Special Reference to the Character of Autolycus.”’ 
After contrasting the present play with the Dream, the 
reader snowed that the chief characteristic of Shake 
speare’s humor consisted in his reproduction of the 
humor found in actual life. He considered that it 
was a true type of humor, as it was free alike from the 
burlesque of Aristophanes and the coarseness of the 
Restoration dramatists. Mr. R. W. Boodle then read 
a paper upon “ The Romantic and Classical Drama,” 
pointing out the conditions out of which the Elizabethan 
drama had arisen, and contrasting it with the drama 
of Aristotle and the Greek tragedians. He considered 
that the Greek drama turned upon action, while the 
romantic drama centred in character. As a result, it 
had been observed that the former was statuesque, the 
latter picturesque. Mr. T. D. King followed with a 
paper of notes upon various points in Zhe Winter's 
Tale. He accounted for the difficulties of style by the 
endeavor of the author to reflect the changing moods 
of Leontes. The moral that he deduced from the 
play was that Guilt could only be atoned by Re- 
pentance. 

R. W. BooDLe, Secretary. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS.— 
The study of Shakespeare is included in three depart- 
ments. 

1. In the Chautauqua University, as a part of the 
regular branch of English literature. Thisuses the non- 
resident plan, and instruction is given by correspond- 
ence. At present the course is as extensive as that of 
our best colleges. It includes a preliminary study in 
the history of the Drama, and in Chaucer and Spenser. 
Five plays are assigned for detailed work—two trage- 
dies, two comedies, and one history. Students are 
expected to use the standard books on grammar and 
higher criticism. Questions are sent out by the Pro- 


. 


fessor, and the answers of students corrected und 
returned. Examinations are then conducted for 
graduation. . 

2. Inthe Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
as a course in addition to the regular reading, and for 
which a seal is granted. The course consists in read- 
ings from Shakespeare and the standard critical books. 
It can be begun at any time. The examination ques- 
tions are asked only to find out if the requisite reading 
has been done. 

3. Inthe Chautauqua School of Languages. This 
holds its session for six weeks each summer at Chautau- 
qua, New York. Shakespeare is made prominent, and 
large numbers take the course, The time is usually 
devoted to one play, and as most of the members are 
teachers, the questions in higher criticism are taken up 
in lectures by the Professor and essays and discussions 
by the class. 

During the past summer /Yam/e¢ was read,-and es 
pecial prominence given to the theories of Snider and 
the criticisms of Hudson and Coleridge. Mr. Wallace 
Bruce also lectured on “ Womanhood in Shake- 
speare.”’ 

The Chautauqua movement for popular education 
being so large and successful, it may easily be seen 
that the attention given to Shakespeare will be pro- 
ductive of the highest good. 


W. D. McCLInrock. 


THE Rurus ADAMS SHAKESPEARE CLASS of Phila- 
delphia is composed principally of ladies and gentlemen 
who attended the late Prof.Adams’ Shakespeare Classes. 
The rules on attendance and study are strict. Persons 
joining the class are taken on a two weeks’ test of their 
ability as readers ; if found deficient in orthcepy, or the 
requirements of a good reader, their admission as a 
permanent member is uncertain. The class is at present 
reading Zhe Merchant of Venice. The method of study 
is to appoint a director for each meeting, and two critics, 
one on orthcepy and another on gestures. A portion of 
the play is set apart for reading, and portions of a former 
reading for recitation, so that the whole play is eventu- 
ally recited. 

Wo. Porter, Secretary. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—RULES AND By-LAWS. 


The Society shall consist of not more than twenty- 
five members (seven ladies and eighteen gentlemen) 
from whom shall be elected an annual president and 
secretary. When the Society has its complement of 
members, there may be elected seven associates (two 
ladies and five gentlemen) who may attend the meet- 
ings, succeed to vacant memberships without further 
election, and who may be requested to fill up vacancies 
in the cast. 

Any person wishing to join the Society shall be pro- 
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posed and seconded at one meeting and balloted for at 
the next. One adverse vote in ten to exclude. 

Each member and associate shall pay an entrance 
fee of 2s. 6d. and an annual subscription of 3s. 6d. 

On the proposal of any member or associate, sec- 
onded by another and unanimously adopted at a subse- 
quent meeting, any lady or gentleman may be invited 
to become a corresponding member of the Society and 
to send from time to time communications to be read at 
the critical meetings. Corresponding members shall 
pay no entrance fee or subscription and shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of ordinary members. The 
number of corresponding members at any one time 
shall not exceed six. 

The Society shall meet at 7.30 P.M. on the second 
and the fourth Saturday in each month, from October 
to May inclusive. An extra meeting shall be held on 
the first Saturday in October, at which the Secretary 
shall present a report of the Society’s work during the 
previous twelve months, the retiring President deliver 
an address, and the officers be elected. 

The first meeting of the month shall be devoted to 
the reading of the play, and the second meeting to cri- 
ticism of it. At the critical meetings each member and 
associate shall be at liberty to introduce a visitor. 

At the last meeting in each session the work for the 
next session shall be arranged. 

The Secretary, twelve days before the reading, shall 
send to each member a form for selecting the cast of 
the parts in the play to be read. The cast of the parts 
shall be made by the Secretary from the returns for- 
warded by the members. 

The Secretary shall, at least five days before the 
evening for reading give to each member and associate 
notice of the meeting with a copy of the final cast. 

Members with parts alloted are expected to make a 
special effort to attend the reading, on account of the 
inconvenience of re-arranging the cast; but in case 
there should be a positive inability to be present, it is 
requested that notice to that effect be sent to the Secre- 
tary not later than the Wednesday next before the 
reading. 

The Society shall subscribe annually to the “* New 
Shakspere Society.” 


The Library Fund, formed and maintained by dona- 
tions from members and others, shall be managed by a 
committee consisting of one lady and two gentlemen 
with the President and Secretary as members ex officio. 
From this fund no book shall be purchased for the 
Society without the approval of three members of the 
Committee. 

The books and publications belonging to the Society 
shall be kept at the Secretary’s house. Each member 
and associate shall be provided with a Catalogue of 
the Library and shall be able to obtain any book re- 
quired, recording the loan ina register kept for the 
purpose. 

By-laws for the critical meetings : 

Papers and discussions thereon shall take precedence 
of other discussion, and unless the President, or the 
Chairman for the time being, shall decide otherwise, 
the meetings will close at 10,15 P. M. 

All speakers shall address the Chair. 

The President, or the Chairman for the time being, 
shall decide at what period any person to whom ques- 
tions may have been put shall reply. 

As far as practicable, the discussion on one point 
shall be closed before raising another. 

When two or more papers are read on the same even- 
ing, each paper shall, so far as time will allow, be 
discussed before another is read unless the Chairman 
decide otherwise. 

When time permits after the disposal of the papers 
and discussion thereon, or in the absence of any paper, 
the criticism of the play shall be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner: Taking scene by scene, the reader of 
each part, if present, shall be asked to bring before the 
Society any difficulty or interesting point met with in 
the reading of that particular part. At the close of the 
discussion which may arise from this, any other person 
may call attention to points in that particular part not 
introduced by its reader. If the reader of the part 
should be absent or should not start any point for dis- 
cussion, the part may be then dealt with by the Society 
generally. 


L. M. GRIFFITHS, 


Secretary. 


Reviews. 


GRANT WHITE AND SHAKESPEARE,* 


‘‘THIs work was planned and has been carefully 
prepared with the intention of presenting to the public 
for the first time an edition of Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems which, compact, compendious, yet easily read- 
able, and at a very moderate price, should give a text 
edited with scrupulous care, and, with the assistance of 
all the critical apparatus that exists for that purpose, 
set forth every fact known with regard to the poet and 
his writings, and add to this notes explanatory of every 
obsolete word or phrase and of every obscure passage ; 
in a word, unite thorough editorial work and attractive 
appearance, with convenience and cheapness.”’ 

In these words Richard Grant White defines his 
purpose in re-editing the text of Shakespeare, and so 
loyal has he been to his intention and so skillful in its 
accomplishment, that the Riverside Shakespeare as a 
popular edition is unsurpassed. These three beautifully 
printed, crown-octavo volumes, contain the result of all 


* The Riverside Shakespeare. By Richard Grant Whiee. 


the critical scrutiny and corrective effort directed to the 
text of Shakespeare by any serious students. For the 
task of textual revision, Mr. White is very well 
equipped by his practical and adequate knowledge of 
the structure and growth of the English language and 
by his complete possession of that critical power by 
which the judgment is preserved free from coercion by 
enthusiasm. It is a common thing for admirers of 
Shakespeare to fasten upon his defects as evidences of 
his supreme genius. White’s treatment is more judi- 
cious than that. His knowledge of the forms of 
dramatic art prompts him frequently to disclose Shake- 
speare’s blunt outrages upon simple and exalted beauty, 
and to declare the occasional uncouthness and capri- 
ciousness of hisstyle. His theory is that Shakespeare 
was exceedingly careless in his dramatic composition, 
and he strengthens this idea by often pointing in the 
glossarial notes to passages so corrupt in language as 
to afford fair proof of loose and reckless writing. 
Commenting on the famous “dram of eale”’ speech 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 3 vols, 8vo. 
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(Hamlet I, iv, 34) he says: “ We have in this and the 
seven preceding lines a striking example of Shake- 
speare’s carelessness of congruity and of his disregard 
(if not his ignorance) of the meaning of words. The 
avergrowth of a complexion breaking down pales and 
forts; a form overleavened; plausive (or approving) 
for plausible (or approved) manners; and finally, a 
man undergoing (that is, suffering, bearing up under) 
virtues, gracious and infinite. And yet the speech is a 
great speech.” In Anéony and Cleopatra III, xii, 2 
occur the lines: 


‘* Add more, 
From thine invention, offers :” 


which White notes as “a fine example of Shakespeare’s 
utter recklessness in the use of language.’’ In the next 
scene of the same play (line 98) the expression “the 
hand of she”’ is editorially condemned as “ mere reck- 
less indifference, not English then more than now.” 

The figure, “Dark night strangles the traveling 
lamp,” Macbeth II, ii, 7, White says is “ probably the 
most extravagant metaphor in literature.’ In the 
same play (V, vill, 4), on the line ** Of all men else I 
have avoided thee,” he says: ‘Strange that the 
absurdity of this line has never been remarked. It 
rivals Milton’s ‘the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ ”’ 

Finally, in Zempest V, i, 34-57, he says: ‘The 
carelessness with which Shakespeare wrote his plays is 
remarkably exemplified in the dislocated and illogical 
construction of this noble speech.” 

The general excellence of Mr. White’s editorial work 
is, however, marred by hissupercilious contempt for the 
labors of others. We enjoy the advantages of im- 
measurably better instruments of criticism than the 
students of a few generations ago possessed. Pope 
and Warburton and Hurd and all the other patrons of 
Shakespeare of course knew very little about the man 
they presumed to criticise, but they nevertheless con- 
ferred the same benefit upon improved literary criticism 
that the crude researches of the alchemists transmitted 
to the exact science of modern chemistry. As Mrs. 
Browning told us, if these men had not walked their 
furlong we could not walk our mile, and it is not 
conceived in the generous spirit of a serious scholar to 
disparage laborious antiquarian ploddings, nor to set 
satirically aside the endeavors of commentators to 
illuminate textual obscurities and restore corrupt pas- 
sages to their original integrity. This hostility to exact 
scholarship becomes almost ridiculous when the por- 
tentous war-cloud overshadows the ‘so-called Shake- 
speare Lexicon.” Mr. White tells us that he did not 
consult teachers or students to learn what lines and 
words he should explain, but submitted all to the 
thoughtful consideration of his washerwoman. It 
would have been better for his reputation, well won by 
the valuable service he has rendered to the cause of 
literature in America, had he omitted this poor bit of 
angry sarcasm. 

‘What the reader of Shakespeare, the reader of 
common sense, common intelligence, common informa- 
tion, and common capacity of poetical thought * 
needs, and what, from observation, I am persuaded 
that he wishes, is to feel well assured that he has before 
him what Shakespeare wrote, as nearly as that may be 
ascertained, and to have the language and the construc- 
tion of this text explained wherever the one is obsolete 
or the other obscure.’ Truly every reader needs this, 
but is there nothing else needful? For what and for 
whom then do austere scholars explore vast libraries 
and scrutinize with tireless industry every trace of 
dramatic art bearing the remotest reference to Shake- 
speare? For what and for whom do they spend life 
and labor in going back hundreds of years before 
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“‘Spenser’s golden days” in search of the earliest 
monuments of that wonderful culture which culminated 
in Shakespeare? Are these objects of the noblest 
curiosity and all the great unrestricted areas of ethical 
and esthetic criticism with their spacious suggestions as 
to the capability of mind and the conduct of life, affairs 
foreign to popular interest ? 

Day by day the transcendent claims of Shakespeare 
as an educational force are being more generally 
admitted and the advancing years are accumulating the 
instruments necessary for teaching his rich and varied 
literature. With protracted study into his creations 
the sense deepens, the worth and wonder increases ; 
untrained intelligence may relish him and enjoy the 
stimulus of new thought, but the splendor of meaning 
that resides in the scenery of his mind and art is 
understood only by patient and persistent effort, and by 
him who has listened without prejudice to the com- 
mentaries of men wiser than himself. . 

Mr. White has rewritten the life of Shakespeare for 
the new edition. It is the most concise, accurate, and 
complete record of the ascertained facts yet presented 
in such brief form. But it is also annoying and irritat- 
ing to a student of Shakespeare. He has ignored 
entirely the weight of internal evidence, the possibility 
of the existence of extra-dramatic fragments in the 
plays, and has most unwarrantably constructed out of 
the few historic facts a contemptible, sordid, selfish, 
callous character. This very year Mr, White, in his 
preface to the volume of selections from Robert 
Browning, commented with amazed indignation upon 
the hateful Philistinism of Bishop Blougram in the 
immortal Afology. He could not then denounce 
strongly enough the “ baseness”’ of the “ vile creature.”’ 
Yet here he has without qualification adopted the 
worldly Bishop’s fatuous conception of Shakespeare. 
Blougram said : 


** He leaves his towers and gorgeous palaces 
To build the trimmest house in Stratford town, 
Saves money, spends it, owns the worth of things 
Giulio Romano’s pictures, Dowland’s lute,’’ etc, 


And in the same spirit White assigns ‘‘a gainful pur- 
pose”? to all the poet’s work and despoils his character 
of its claim to honor, 

Practical, positive, and alive to material prosperity, 
Shakespeare unquestionably was. His purpose in his 
dramatic work may even have been the purchase of 
land and the possible outshining of the Lucys at 
Stratford. But at the same time there was silently 
going forward an unwritten history, upon the nature of 
which we can only conjecture. Some few inadequate 
leaves of his autobiography, blotted and blurred with 
tears, remain immortally with us as the Sonnets. But 
all the storms and disasters that his great nature knew, 
all the cherished ideals broken, and fair hopes devas- 
tated, all the decisive phases of his character, circum- 
stances dignified and ignoble, the effect upon his mind 
of the wasting of his finer forces by the dark woman of 
the Sonnets and the final period of quiescence and 
serenity in the place of his nativity—all these events of 
spiritual life through which his character moved—will 
forever remain hidden from us. All the possible pre- 
dications of ‘such a character whose singularity is its 
many-sidedness cannot be condensed into a few sen- 
tences, nor will the mystery of his life and genius 
deliver its secret to him who searches for it in con- 
temporary documents alone. 

We must not end our remarks on the Riverside 


. Shakespeare after deprecating the theories and manner 


of its editor without reiterating the honest praise tha 
it is one of the most useful editions in existence. 





Miscellany. 


James Hare in the Birmingham Post gives the fol- 
lowing interesting and valuable description of an in- 
spection of the interior of the poet’s tomb: 

‘It was in the spring time, about the year 1826 or 
1827, I am unable to say the exact date—I know it was 
near to the expiration of my own apprenticeship—that 
after a delightful walk from Warwick, a locality rich 
in historical memories and associations, a friend and 
myself arrived at Stratford-on-Avon. Of course, that 
little room where the illustrious dead first drew the 
vital breath, and where his loving heart, so mighty to 
call into expression by its promptings the latent sym- 
pathies of the entire world of civilized man, by its 
truthful delineations of life’s every joy, its passions, or 
its sorrows, and to see the spot where it performed its 
first pulsation, was our immediate and dominant 
thought and purpose, and we were soon within those 
celebrated walls. When the comparatively minor mat- 
ters and places usually visited had all been seen, the 
only remaining object of importance for us to contem- 
plate was that other spot where ‘after life’s fitful 
fever,’ his earthly remains were laid to rest. We en- 
tered the sacred walls, and on the time-corroded slab 
that covered his grave read the inscription on its sur- 
face, and its supplication and entreaty that none would 
‘ dig the dust enclosed there,’ we felt almost disposed 
to add another and deep one of our own to the curse 
denounced on any one who dared remove his bones. 

‘‘It happened at the time of our visit, that the vault 
adjoining it on the side toward the body of the church 
was open; my impression is that it was open for 
another addition to its contents, and if that was so, the 
records of the church would give the exact date. I 
remember that we wrote our names in a book, and our 
signatures were immediately after those of an illus- 
trious party of visitors, and one of those names was 
that of Washington Irving. These books, no doubt, 
are in existence, and can furnish corroborative testi- 
mony as to date, if required. The sexton, an elderly 
man, deeply impressed with the importance of his duty 
and position as the responsible custodian of all that was 
contained within the hallowed inclosure, and deter- 
mined that no desecration or violation of the expressed 
wish of the entombed should take place during his 
charge, told us that he had never left the building day 
or night since the workmen entered. We saw the 
mattress on which he slept when all was closed at 
night. We thanked him for his kind devotion to 
his duty and his care of those sacred relics. and he 
soon discovered that we held with him kindred feelings, 
not of superstitious fear of the curse denounced, but of 
loving reverence to the wish of him to whom the entire 
world is so deeply indebted. Of the contents of the open 
vault I know nothing; all that I remember was, that 
some distance below the surface was a plank or board, 
upon which we could stand, and our guide gave us 
permission to get down upon it, and told us that 
through an opening, which he pointed out in the sepa- 
rating wall, we could see the interior and all that re- 
mained of the deceased; other crevices existed which 
admitted sufficient light to distinguish, though dimly, 
what was within. One of us was soon intently occu- 
pied at that aperture, which was evidently not manu- 
factured for the purpose, but a natural consequence of 
the decay of centuries,and no doubt was unknown 
previous to the opening of the adjoining vault a few 
days before. ‘And now what was to be seen within 
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this place of so much interest?’ I answer, nothing 
striking met the view, only a slight elevation of mo: 
dering dust on its level floor, and the smallness of the 
quantity surprised me. No trace or appearance 
of a coffin or undecomposed bones, and certainly 
no such elevation as a skull, for instance, 
would occasion, and the impression produced 
by its then present state was that the remains were in- 
closed in an ordinary wooden coffin, and simply laid 
on the floor of the vault, be that floor what it may: if 
a leaden casket had been used it would have been 
present in some form or other, or had an amount of 
earth been dug out to bury it below the surface a de 
pression would have been the natural consequence of 
the decay beneath, and the elevation present could not 
then be accounted for; it seemed but a state of things, 
the result of Nature’s usual agents, to bring about this 
universal ultimatum of man’s material existence, and 
to show that in the past, the present, and in the future 
that ‘ Dust to dust concludes the noblest song.” Such 
is the faithful and truthful description to the best of my 
remembrance of this little sacred place in our own 
dear native land; only a few feet of its surface, but 
consecrated by genius has become a worthy shrine, 
where pilgrims of love coming from every clime, even 
to the utmost verge of civilization, pay their homage to 
the memory of him who so eminently deserves the 
highest tribute of their gratitude.” 


A gentleman in South Wales, whose sanity and good 
faith are attested by the Premier of that country, has 
written to Mr. Furnivall,as the representative of the 
New Shakspere Society, of London, to the effect that 
if that Society will guarantee him the payment of £30,- 
ooo he will prove by papers of unquestioned authority 
who the author of the plays commonly ascribed to 
William Shakespeare was, under what circumstances, 
what year and place, each was written, who “ W. H.,” 
the only ‘ begetter”’ of the sonnets was, and, in fact, 
pretty much everything anent Shakespeare about 
which so tantalizing an uncertainty exists! 


It is not generally known that Holland has of recent 
years produced a varied and valuable body of Shake- 
speari2n criticism. Numerous translations have been 
made in prose and verse, and the influence of Shake- 
speare is readily traceable in all the dramatic pro- 
ductions of that country. In a letter to SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA under date of November 3oth, F. Von der 
Goes, a dramatic critic of Amsterdam, communicates 
the following interesting facts: ‘In the last ten years 
Shakespeare has made great progress on our stage. The 
managers of the Amsterdam City Theatre, a body of 
literary gentlemen who hold their posts solely for the 
love of art and without any financial profit at all, and 
who are at the same time directors of the Royal 
Theatre’at The Hague, and of the Grand Theatre at 
Rotterdam, have had several very successful Shake- 
speare revivals: Hamlet, Othello, Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Fuliet. Another company has performed 
The Taming of the Shrew. On the other hand, no 
theatrical season fails to bring us some great foreign 
actor or actress. Last year we had with others Pissart 
and Barnay. Both gave several performances of their 
Shakespearian parts: Hamlet, Shylock, Richard I], 
Richard ITI, etc.” 





